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CHAPTER I 


SELF-PORTRAIT 

T HE name George Borrow calls up, even in the minds of 
many vfho ha\fe not read his books, two other names, 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye , the titles of the two halves 
of a single unfinished work. Immediately before and after 
this Be published two books of travel, The Bible in Spain and 
$Vild Wales. His fame rests on these four books and his 
claim to a place among the English novelists is based on the 
curious story told in Lavengro and The Romany Rye. 

Lavengro: the Scholar , the Gypsy, the Priest was published 
in three volumes in 1851; the remaining two volumes ap¬ 
peared in P857 under the title The Romany Rye: a Sequel to 
Lavengro. Eaclj volume is of a length which would count as 
a novel today, and the five together are considerably longer 
than, for instance, Nicholas Nickleby. Borrow’s first inten¬ 
tion was to write not a novel but an autobiography. He 
xeferreck to his Life on many occasions in private and in 
public, as I shall show later, and it was not until the work 
was well under way that he decided, for reasons of his own, 
to modify, adapt, touch up, or,*as he puts it, embellish mere 
autobiographic fact. By the time Lavengro was finished he 
had ceased to refer to it as “my Life” and called it variously 
a dream, a drama, a poem. In the Appendix to The Romany 
Rye he goes so far as to deny angrily that he ever called it an 
autobiography. Yet this* poem is written in prose and this 
drama has in it more narrative than dialogue. Borrow might 
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more accurately have described it as a novel. But it has the 
singularity among novels that it is not self-contained. To 
appreciate Tom Jones , David Copperjield or What Maisie Knew 
there is no need for the reader to equip himself with a mass of 
information about the life and character of its author. Each 
of these novels stands before him, like St Paul's Cathedral, 
and all he has to do is to visit it and appreciate it according 
to his ability. It is an artistie fact, standing on its own 
merits. But Borrow’s novel (and by ndvel I mean, and shall 
mean throughout this study, the two books considered as a 
single work) is not an artistic fact: it has no shape; it is a 
medley of scenes and events and ruminations connected only 
by the fact that they are the experiences and activities of is* 
single person, and we appreciate it not as a work of art but 
as a psychological document. It is not St Paul’s Cathedral 
but a rambling catacomb from which the visitor will emerge 
disappointed and thwarted unless he has first acquainted 
himself with its history and that of its maker. Only then 
will he discover its extraordinary, fascination- The original 
readers of the novel were not in a position to do this. Except 
what little they had learnt from The Bible in Spain , they knew 
nothing of Borrow’s character and life history. We are 
more fortunate. The reminiscences of his friends and tl» 
researches of his biographers have revealed much about him 
as a man and a writer which throws a revealing light on the 
strange author and his strangt book. 

The method used by the artist who sets out to paint a 
portrait of a man already dead and buried must be to study 
the available paintings, miniatures, or sketches of his subject 
and base bis own work upon them. Out best course, I 
think, is to follow a similar method, to begin by studying 
Borrow’s portrait of himself as presented in his novel and 
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the two travel books and, concurrently with this, the some¬ 
what different picture formed by the intelligent reader of 
today who knows nothing of Borrow’s life and character 
beyond what the books tell him. The difference between 
the two pictures lies in the fact that Borrow’s presentation of 
himself is so ingenuously flattering that any but the most 
simple reader is compelled to form in his own mind a less 
imposing figure. To these two sketches I shall then add a 
third, the Borrow described by his friends and acquaintance. 
This composite likeness amplifies and to some degree corrects 
the other two. At this point I shall give a brief survey of 
Borrow’s life, gathered from his biographers, followed by a 
consideration of the fiur books and some account of their 
genesis and growth—on which we have today a great deal 
of interesting information. Then, in the light of all this, I 
shall try to paint the picture of Borrow as he appears to me. 

Let us, then, begin by summarizing the character presented 
to us by Borrow himself, noting, as we proceed, the points 
at which we finjl ourselves forced to draw certain conclusions 
which our author did not intend us to draw, the results of 
which conclusions will be a character that deviates consider¬ 
ably from the one which Borrow assiduously—indeed, too 
assiduously—strives to impress upon us. 

The novel and the two travel books are written in the first 
person. The earliest, The Bible in Spain, was a dazzling 
success. It is Borrow’s account of his adventures in Spain 
during the four years in which he distributed Spanish versions 
of the Bible and the fsfew Testament as agent for the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. As we read it we accept the 
character of the author largely as he presents it; only 
occasionally do we pause to ask ourselves if the narrator 
could really have been quite the fearless and magnificently 
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self-sufficient person whose adventures we follow. He asserts 
himse'if so triumphantly over people and events, in difficult 
circumstances he so invariably comes out on top that our 
faith sometimes wavers; but the narrative is as a whole so 
stirring, the picture of Spain and the Spaniards so vivid, that 
our doubts subside or at least cease to#be important. When 
we come to Lavengro , published eight years later/the case is 
otherwise. This is not a book of travel, but an autobio¬ 
graphical novel. Here the attention of* the reader is focused 
not on Spain and the Spaniards but on the narrator; conse¬ 
quently there is much greater scope for self-exhibitidn and 
self-glorification, and Borrow grasps the opportunity 'with 
an ingenuousness and a lack of restraint which give thf 
reader a somewhat disconcerting glimpse into his personality. 
It is disconcerting because, whether Lavengro is Borrow him¬ 
self or not, it is evident that he has the full sympathy of his 
author. This is no satirical portrait. Borrow has no doubt 
that he is presenting to us a very fine fellow, and the fact that 
we do not always find him so impairs that confidence which 
must exist between writer and reader. Compare the book 
with Barry Lyndon . Barry blows his own trumpet even 
more loudly than Lavengro, but Thackeray does not ask us 
to take Barry at Barry's own valuation: on the contiary, Ira 
stands at our elbow inviting us to share the author’s cynical 
amusement at his creature’s unmitigated bumptiousness. But 
there is no such detachment in Borrow’s attitude. After 
assuring us in some detail at the outset that Lavengro was a 
gentleman bom, he goes on to suggest that the child had 
supernatural, or at least supernormal, powers. Here is one of 
our first glimpses of him, a small child, dark-skinned like a 
Gypsy, very different from his beautiful, fair-haired brother, 
who was his father’s favourite, sitting outside the door of a 
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farmhouse in which the family had temporary lodgings, 
amusing himself by drawing strange lines in the dust with 
his fingers. A Jewish pedlar calls at the house. 

“On the door being opened, the Jew, after a few words, probably 
relating to pedlary, demanded who the child was, sitting in the sun; 
the maid replied that I w^s her mistress’s youngest son, a child weak 
here , pointing to her forehead. The Jew looked at me again, and 
then said: ‘ ’Pon my conscience, my dear, I believe that you must be 
troubled there yourself to tell me any such thing. It is not my habit 
to speak to children, inasmuch as I hate them, because they often 
follow me and fling stones after me; but I had no sooner looked at 
that child than I was forced to speak to it—his not answering me 
sh$\tfs his sense, for it has never been the custom of the wise to fling 
away their words in indifferent talk and conversation; the child is 
a sweet child, and«has all the appearance of one of our people’s 
children. Fool, indeed! . . . Were it not for what you tell me, I 
should say it was a prophet’s child. Fool, indeed! He can write 
already, or I’ll forfeit the box which I carry on my back, and for 
which I should be loth to take two hundred pounds!’ He then 
leaned forvgird to inspect the lines which I had traced. All of a 
sudden, he started back, and grew white as a sheet; then, taking off 
his hat, he made Some strange gestures to me, cringing, chattering, 
and showing his teeth, and shortly departed, muttering something 
about ‘holy letters,* and talking to himself in a strange tongue. The 
words of the Jew were in due course of time reported to my mother, 
who treasured them in her heart, and from that time began to enter¬ 
tain brighter hopes of her youngest bom than she had ever before 
ventured to foster.” 

Two pages later there is another striking testimony to the 
child’s mysterious powers. 

“It happened that my brother and myself were playing one evening 
in a sandy lane, in the neighbourhood of this Pett camp; our mother 
was at a slight distance. All of a sudden, a bright yellow, and, to 
my infantine eye, beautiful and glorious, object made its appearance 
at the top of the bank from between the thick quick-set, and, gliding 
down, began to move across the lane to the other sick, like a line of 
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golden light. Uttering a cry of pleasure, I sprang forward, and 
seized It nearly by the middle. A strange sensation of numbish cold¬ 
ness seemed to pervade my whole arm, which surprised me the 
more, as the object to my eye appeared so warm and sunlike. I did 
not drop it, however, but, holding it up, looked at it intendy, as its 
head dangled about a foot from my hand. It made no resistance; 
I felt not even the slightest struggle; but now my brother began to 
scream and shriek like one possessed. ‘O, mother, m'other!’ said 
he, ‘the viper!—my brother has a viper in his hand!’ He then, like 
one frantic, made an effort to snatch the creature away from me. 
The viper now hissed amain, and raised its head, in Which were eyes 
like hot coals, menacing, not myself, but my brother. I dropped 
my captive, for I saw my mother running towards me; ’ and the 
reptile, after standing for a moment nearly erect, and still hissing 
furiously, made off, and disappeared. Jhe whole scene is now 
before me, as vividly as if it occurred yesterday-- the gorgeous viper, 
my poor dear frantic brother, my agitated parent, and a frightened 
hen clucking under the bushes—and yet I was not three years old.” 

A viper figures again in these early memories. The child 
makes friends with an old viper-catcher and accompanies 
him on his snake-hunts, and the old man when he leaves the 
district makes him a present of a viper whose fangs have 
been drawn, which the boy carries about in his shirt. One 
day he comes upon a Gypsy and his wife who threaten him, 
but he stands up to them and browbeats them and^at last 
pulls the viper out of his shirt. The Gypsies are awe-inspire 3 . 
and treat him thenceforward as one with supernatural powers. 
In the dialogue recorded b^ Borrow the boy's language is 
that of a grown man, entirely out of character with a child 
of six or eight. • 

Many readers, I believe, will find* themselves unable to 
accept these stories at their face value. No doubt they are 
founded on fact, but early memories are conditioned not only 
by the events^ remembered but, even more, by the character 
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of the adult who remembers them. Unconsciously he con¬ 
structs a scene in which the original event is modifiedf and 
distorted by emotional and intellectual influences of which 
he may be quite unaware. So it is that we cannot regard the 
child as the portentous creature whom Borrow tries, and too 
evidently tries, to impose on us: in consequence of this we 
are forced to the conclusion that the adult Borrow is a some¬ 
what boastful person and we* begin, willy-nilly, even at this 
early stage in .the noVel, to take his presentation of his hero 
with a grain of salt. 

The next thing that strikes us, as we progress in our reading, 
is tlie repeated insistence that the hero is a gentleman. At 
tjie outset we are told§ that his father came of a family of 
gentlemen which bore a coat of arms and had lived on its 
own property “from time immemorial/* In the next 
sentence, it is true, he gives a sarcastic reason for mentioning 
these details: he is sure, he says, that the public will read 
him with ifiore zest when it knows he is a gentleman. It is 
the public, in sfyort, and not himself, who is the snob. But 
this excuse for his parade of gentility does not convince us for 
very long, for there are too many other occasions, through¬ 
out the novel and the other two books, when the author, no 
matter -how unfavourable his condition and circumstances 
may be, is instantly recognized as a gentleman. In the early 
part of Lavengro the hero, while serving his articles in a 
solicitor’s office, is sent on an errand to a house some miles 
out of town. He rinjjs the bell. 

“ ‘Is your master at ho&e?’ said I to a servant who appeared at the 
door. 

“‘His worship is at home, young man,* said the servant, as he 
looked at my shoes, which bore evidence that I had come walking. 
T beg your pardon, sir,’ he added, as he looked me iit the face. 
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“‘Ay, ay, servants,’ thought I, as I followed the man into the 
housed ‘always look people in the face when you open the door, and 
do so before you look at their shoes, or you mistake the heir of a 
Prime Minister for a shopkeeper’s son.’” 

Speaking of himself and other young men who worked in 
the solicitor’s office, he explains, “Some of these, sons of 
nobody, were paid for the work they did, whilst others, like 
myself, sons of somebody, paid for being permitted to work” 
—by which we are assured, once again, chat Layengro was an 
hidalgo , the son of a gentleman. 

Towards the end of Lavengro a postilion who encounters 
Lavengro and Belle Berners in Mumper’s Dingle refuses to 
believe that Lavengro is, as he had, declared, a tinker and 
blacksmith. 

“‘Then,’ said I, ‘for what do you take me?’ 

“‘Why, for some runaway young gentleman,’ said the postilion. 
‘No offence, I hope?’ 

“‘None at all; no one is offended at being taken or‘mistaken for 
a young gendeman, whether runaway or not; but from whence do 
you suppose I have run away?’ 

“‘Why, from college,* said the man.” 

There are numerous other instances of these testimonials, so 
many indeed that they defeat their end and leave the readf r 
with the impression that Borrow was obsessed with secret 
misgivings as to his claim to gentility. In the Appendix to 
The Romany Rye (and let us note, in passing, that “Romany 
Rye” means “Gypsy Gentleman”) there is a long and angry 
tirade on the subject, in which Borrow begins by discrimi¬ 
nating between true and false gentility* but the discrimination 
often breaks down and he rails at gentility in general, so that 
we are left with the impression tbat he had some rankling 
grievance against gentlefolk. This is clearly shown in a 
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passage in The Romany Rye in which he is describing how a 
groom introduces him to the landlord of an inn. The groom 
goes indoors to fetch the landlord. 

“He returned, accompanied by a highly intelligent-looking indi¬ 
vidual, dressed in blue and black with a particularly white cravat, 
and without a hat on his hfcad: this individual, whom I should have 
mistaken for a gendeman but for the intelligence depicted in his face, 
he introduced to me as the master of the inn. ,, 

A scorn of gentlefolk is a conceivable attitude: what is para¬ 
doxical and, until we know Borrow’s history, inexplicable, 
is that he is at such pains in his books to convince his readers 
that he himself is a gentleman. But to despise Borrow for 
hii preoccupation ^vith § the question of birth would be to 
ignore social history. In his day class distinctions were much 
more rigid than they are today, and to a proud and touchy 
nature they could hardly fail to have an importance which 
may now seem ridiculous. 

Yet anotlier distinction to which Borrow lays claim is a 
profound knowledge of languages, philology, and the litera¬ 
tures of many nations. In the Appendix to The Romany Rye 
he makes the following claims for Lavengro: 

“ Thosej who read this book with attention— and the author begs 
to observe that it would be of little utility to read it hurriedly—may 
derive much information with respect to matters of philology and 
literature; it will be found treating of most of the principal languages 
from Ireland to China, and of the literature which they contain; and 
it is particularly minute with regard to the ways, manners, and speech 
of the English section of the most extraordinary and mysterious clan 
or tribe of people to be fotftid in the whole world—the children of 
Roma. But it contains matters of much more importance than any¬ 
thing in connection with philology, and the literature and manners 
of nations. Perhaps no work was ever offered to the public in which 
the kindness and providence of God have been set forth by more 
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striking examples or the machinations of priestcraft more truly and 
lucidly exposed, or the dangers which result to a nation when it 
abandons itself to effeminacy and the rage for what is novel and 
fashionable, than the present.” 

The reader who knows nothing of Borrow beyond what 
he has gleaned from the novel is leftigasping by these extra¬ 
ordinary statements and, if he is an ingenuous and diffident 
person, may anxiously take up the book again in an attempt 
to discover something of the profound learning which so 
entirely escaped his notice at the first reading. And how 
amazing, how disturbing to be told that Lavengro is not, as 
he supposed, a vigorous, picaresque hotchpotch, but ohe of 
the greatest religious and moral werks ever offered to ttje 
public. It is quite evident that Borrow is not joking when 
he makes these claims, yet it is equally evident that he is 
talking the most preposterous nonsense. This is not to deny 
that Borrow may have been an accomplished linguist and 
widely read in the literatures of many countries, but simply to 
state that in Lavengro and The Romany Rye , too, there is 
exceedingly little information about foreign literatures and 
that languages are touched on only occasionally and inci¬ 
dentally. Nor does philology play more than a very minor 
part in the book, but there is enough of it to shake^^octfi- 
fidence, even of readers who are not experts, in Borrow’s 
proficiency. His philology, in fact, seems to be largely a 
matter of mere unscientific guesswork; and it is, besides, 
responsible for some very tedious passages whose sole func¬ 
tion in the book seems to be to impress the reader. Here is 
an example from Lavengro . Lavengro is sitting on London 
Bridge talking to the old apple-woman. On the previous 
day he had made the acquaintance of a stranger who turned 
out to be a h Armenian merchant. 
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“The next day, as I was seated beside the old woman in the booth, 
the stranger again made his appearance, and, after a word or $wo, 
sat down beside me; the old woman was sometimes reading the 
Bible . . . and sometimes discoursing with me. Our discourse 
rolled chiefly on philological matters. 

“‘What do you call bread in your language?’ said I. 

“‘You mean the language of those who bring me things to buy, 
or who did; Tor as I told you before, I shan’t buy any more; it’s no 
language of mine, dear—they call bread pannam in their language.’ 

* “‘Pannai. !* said I, ‘pannam! evidently connected with, if not 
derived from, the* Latin panis; even as the word tanner, which signi- 
fieth a sixpence, is connected with, if not derived from, tawno or 
tawner, which, m the language of Mr Petulengro, signifieth a sucking 
child.'* Let me see, what is the term for bread in the language of 
Mr Petulengro? Morro, or manro, as I have sometimes heard it 
called; is there not some connection between these words and panis? 
Yes, I think there is; and I should not wonder if morro, manro, and 
panis were connected, perhaps derived from, the same root; but 
what is that root? I don’t know—I wish I did; though, perhaps, I 
should not be the happier. Morro, manro! I rather think morro 
is the oldest £?rm; it is easier to say morro than manro. Morro! 
Irish, aran; Welsh, bara; English, bread. I can see a resemblance 
between all the wo?ds, and pannam too; and I rather think that the 
Pctulengrian word is the elder. How odd it would be if the language 
of Mr Petulengro should eventually turn out to be the mother of 
all the languages of the world; yet it is certain that there are some 
lang uages in which the terms for bread have no connection with the 
word used by Mr Petulengro, notwithstanding that those languages, 
in many other points, exhibit a close affinity to the language of the 
horse-shoe master: for example, bread, in Hebrew, is Laham, which 
assuredly exhibits little similitude to die word used by the aforesaid 
Petulengro. In Armenian it is-’ 

“‘Zhats!’ said the stranger, starting up. ‘By the Patriarch and 
the Three Holy Churches, this is wonderful! How came you to 
know aught of Armenian?’” 

It would need some search through English literature to find 
a passage to match this one for sheer tedium. Notice, too, 
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the extreme clumsiness and verbosity of the style. It is a 
notable fact that when Borrow is trying to impress the reader 
his style usually deteriorates. Like the tennis-player who 
keeps his eye not on the ball but on where he wants the 
ball to go, he comes to grief. It is only when his whole 
attention is fixed on his theme that' Borrow’s style takes on 
life and colour. 

There is another claim made by Borrow in the passage i 
from the Appendix which few readers will Jiesitate to dis¬ 
allow, namely that “no work was ever offered to the public 
in which ... the machinations of priestcraft are more truly 
and lucidly exposed.” This refers, of course, to the episodes 
concerned with the Man in Black. Some of these passages 
are highly entertaining and contain some of the best dialogue 
that Borrow wrote, but as a serious attack on priestcraft—by 
which Borrow meant his pet aversion, the Roman Catholic 
church—they are unworthy of serious consideration. Here 
too, then, the picture of Borrow we derive from the novel is 
by no means the one which he hoped to convey. 

But there is another clement in the picture he presents 
which we see no reason to doubt. In another passage he 
describes his hero as “a peculiar mind and system of nerves, 
with an exterior shy and cold, under which lurk^^ch 
curiosity, especially with regard to what is wild and extra¬ 
ordinary, a considerable quantity of energy and industry and 
an unconquerable love of independence’ ’; and some pages 
later he admits that “Lavengro had a mind, as he himself well 
knew, with some slight tendency to madness.” Here he is 
referring to those attacks of hysteria to which he was subject 
throughout his life. There are vivid descriptions of them in 
the novel, the first when he is still a child. The most vivid 
and detailed is given towards the end of that book. After 
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working hard at his forge in Mumper’s Dingle, making horse¬ 
shoes, he is sitting towards nightfall on a stone in a statfc of 
exhaustion and depression. 

“And now, once more, I rested my head on my hand, but almost 
instantly lifted it again in a kind of fear, and began looking at the 
objects before me—the fo^ge, the tools, the branches of the trees, 
endeavouring to follow their rows, till they were lost in the darkness 
of the dingle; and now I found my right hand grasping convul¬ 
sively the three forefingers of the left, first collectively, and then 
successively, wringing them till the joints creaked; then I became 
quiet, but not for long. 

“Suddenly I started up and could scarcely suppress the shriek 
which was rising to my lips. Was it possible? Yes, all too certain; 
the evil was upon me; the inscrutable horror which I had felt in 
my boyhood had onr^ mori taken possession of me. I had thought 
that it had forsaken me—that it would never visit me again; that I 
had outgrown it; that I might almost bid defiance to it; and I had 
even begun to think of it without horror, as we are in the habit of 
doing of horrors of which we conceive we run no danger; and lo! 
when least thought of, it had seized me again. Every moment I felt 
it gathering force, and making me more wholly its own. What 
should I do ?—resist, of course; and I did resist. I grasped, I tore, 
and strove to fling it from me; but of what avail were my efforts? 
I could only have got rid of it by getting rid of myself: it was a 
part of myself, or rather it was all myself. I rushed among the 
trees, and struck at them with my bare fists, and dashed my head 
against them, but I felt no pain. How could I feel pain with that 
horror upon me? And then I flung myself on the ground, gnawed 
the earth, and swallowed it; and then I looked round; it was almost 
total darkness in the dingle, and the darkness added to my horror. 
I could no longer stay there; up I rose from the ground, and 
attempted to escape. At the bottom of the winding path which led 
up the acclivity I fell over something which was lying on the ground; 
the something moved, and gave a kind of whine. It was my little 
horse, which had made that place its lair; my little horse; my only 
companion and friend in thjt now awful solitude. I reached the 
mouth of the dingle; the sun was just sinking into, the far west 
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behind me, the fields were flooded with his last gleams. How 
beautiful everything looked in the last gleams of the sun! I felt 
relieved for a moment; I was no longer in the horrid dingle. In 
another minute the sun was gone, and a big cloud occupied the place 
where he had been: in a little time it was almost as dark as it had 
previously been in the open part of the dingle. My horror in¬ 
creased ; what was I to do ?—it was no usr fighting against the horror 
—that I saw; the more I fought against it, the stronger it became. 
What should I do? say my prayers? Ah! why not? I knelt down 
under the hedge, and said, ‘Our Father!’; but that was of no use; 
and now I could no longer repress cries—the horror was too great 
to be borne. What should I do ? run to the nearest town or village, 
and request the assistance of my fellow-men? No! that I was 
ashamed to do; notwithstanding the horror was upon me,' i was 
ashamed to do that. I knew they would consider me a maniac, if I 
went screaming amongst them; and I did not vish to be considered 
a maniac. Moreover, I knew that I was not a maniac, for I possessed 
all my reasoning powers, only the horror was upon me—the scream¬ 
ing horror! But how were indifferent people to distinguish between 
madness and the screaming horror? So I thought and reasoned; 
and at last I determined not to go amongst my felloe-men, what¬ 
ever the result might be. I went to the mouth of the dingle, and 
there placing myself on my knees, I again said'the Lord’s Prayer; 
but it was of no use—praying seemed to have no effect over the 
horror; the unutterable fear appeared rather to increase than 
diminish, and I again uttered wild cries, so loud that I was appre¬ 
hensive they would be heard by some chance passenger on the 
neighbouring road; I therefore went deeper into the dingle. I sat 
down with my back against a thorn bush; the thorns entered my 
flesh, and when I felt them, I pressed harder against the bush; I 
thought the pain of the flesh inight counteract in some degree the 
mental agony; presendy I felt them no Jonger—the power of the 
mental horror was so great that it was impossible, with that upon 
me, to feel any pain from the thorns. I continued in this posture a 
long time, undergoing what I cannot describe, and would not 
attempt if I were able. Several times I was on the point of starting 
up and rushing anywhere; but I restrained myself, for I knew I 
could not escape from myself, so why should I not remain in the 
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dingle? So I thought and said to myself, for my reasoning powers 
were still uninjured. At last it appeared to me that the horror Vas 
not so strong, not quite so strong, upon me. Was it possible that 
it was relaxing its grasp, releasing its prey? Oh what a mercy! but 
it could not be; and yet—I looked up to heaven, and clasped my 
hands, and said, ‘Our Father.* I said no more—I was too agitated; 
and now I was almost sure that the horror had done its worst. 

After a little time I arose, and staggered down yet further into the 
».dingle. I again found my little horse on the same spot as before. 
I put my hand tp his m<5uth—he licked my hand. I flung myself 
down by him, and put my arms round his neck; the creature whin¬ 
nied, and appeared to sympathise with me. What a comfort to 
have anyone, even a dumb brute, to sympathise with me at such a 
moment! I clung to my little horse as if for safety and protection. 
I laid my head on hisjicck,^md felt almost calm. Presently the fear 
returned, but not so wild as before; it subsided, came again, again 
subsided; then drowsiness came over me, and at last I fell asleep, 
my head supported on the neck of the little horse. I awoke; it was 
dark, dark mght—not a star to be seen—but I felt no fear, the horror 
had left me.” 

The mental instability revealed by this terrible scene and 
Borrow’s admission that Lavengro had a mind “with some 
slight tendency to madness” will doubtless put the reader of 
the novel on the track of an explanation of the extravagant 
claims which Borrow makes, in the passage I have quoted 
from the Appendix, for Lavengro ; but it is a track very diffi¬ 
cult to follow until the reader has re-read the novel in the 
light of these facts and also acquainted himself with Borrow’s 
life history. » 

Meanwhile there is ajiother peculiarity in the novel which 
will hardly fail to strike him, and that is the total absence of 
the element of sexual love. The episode of Belle Berners, so 
far from contradicting it, merely reveals it in a stronger fight, 
for Lavengro mockingly repels this beautiful yoifhg woman’s 
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offer of love and marriage and is not merely content but 
firmly determined to keep their life together on a strictly 
platonic basis. It is only as a desperate device to retain her 
companionship that he half-heartedly offers to marry her, 
and when this proves to be too late he is clearly much relieved. 
What is the more extraordinary is that Borrow quite evidently 
sees nothing unnatural in his hero’s behaviour. Here again, 
then, the reader’s impression diverges sharply from that' 
which Borrow means to present. 

Such, in brief outline, are our first two portraits, the im¬ 
pression which Borrow set out to convey to his reader and 
the impression, by no means the same as the other, which the 
reader receives. Let us now try to Construct a picture out c of 
what has been recorded by Borrow’s friends and acquaintance. 



CHAPTER II 


AS HE. STRUCK 1 SOME CONTEMPORARIES 


A LMOST all of those who met Borrow speak of his im- 
jLXpressivc appearance, which was enhanced by his thick 
crop of white hair—it was white even in his young days. 
“He stood,” says Watts-Dunton, who knew him in later 
years, “considerably more than 6 feet in height, was a fairly 
trained athlete, apd hid a countenance of extraordinary 
impressiveness, if not of commanding beauty—Greek in type 
with a dash of Hebrew.” 

Elizabeth Harvey, an old friend and neighbour of the 
Borrows, describes him in greater detail: 

“His features were very handsome, but his eyes were peculiar, 
being round and rtther small, but very piercing and now and then 
fierce. He would sometimes sing one of his Romany songs, shake 
his fist at me and look quite wild. Then he would ask: ‘Are not 
you afraid of me?’ ‘Not at all,’ I would say. Then he would 
look^just as gende and kind, and say, ‘God bless you, I would not 
hurf a hair of your head.* ” 


Watts-D unton describes him as “shy, angular, eccentric, 
rustic in accent and locution, b^t with a charm for me, at 
least, that was irresistible”; and he gives a very vivid im¬ 
pression of Borrow’s ihanner: 

“When Borrow was Alking to people of his own class of life 
there was always in his bearing a kind of shy, defiant egotism. What 
Carlyle called the ‘armed neutrality* of social intercourse oppressed 
him. He felt himself to be hi the enemy’s camp. In his eyes there 
was always a kind of watchfulness, as if he were taking stock of his 
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interlocutor and weighing him against himself. He seemed to be 
observing what effect his words were having, and this attitude 
repelled people at first. But the moment he approached a gypsy 
on the heath or a poor Jew in Houndsditch or a homeless wanderer 
by the wayside, he became another man. He threw off the burden 
of restraint. The feeling of the ‘armed neutrality* was left behind, 
and he seemed to be at last enjoying the only social intercourse that 
could give him pleasure. This was what enabled him to make 
friends so entirely with the gypsies.** 

Whitwell Elwin, at one time editor of the Quarterly Review, 
describes Borrow’s manner in society similarly, but he inter¬ 
prets it rather differently and also shows that Borrow could 
be charming, friendly, and highly entertaining to people of 
his own standing. • # « 

“I used occasionally to meet Borrow at the house of Mr Murray, 
his publisher, and he once stayed with me here for two or three days 
about 1855. He always seemed to be quite at ease ‘among refined 
people’, and I should not have ascribed his dogmatic tone, when he 
adopted it, to his resentment at finding himself out of keeping with 
his society. A spirit of self-assertion was engrained in him, and it 
was supported by a combative temperament. As he was proud of 
his bodily prowess, and rather given to parade it, so he took the 
same view of an argument as of a battle with fists, and thought that 
manliness required him to be determined and unflinching. But this, 
in my experience of him, was not his ordinary manner, w hich w as 
calm and companionable, without rudeness of any kind, unless some 
difference occurred to provoke his pugnacity. I have witnessed 
instances of his care to avoid wounding feelings needlessly. He 
never kept back his opinions which, on some points, were shallow 
and even absurd; and when his antagonist was as persistendy posi¬ 
tive as himself, he was apt to be over-veh&nent in contradiction. I 
have heard Mr Murray say that once in a dispute with Dr Whewell 
at a dinner the language on both sides grew so fiery that Mrs Whewell 
fainted.** 

By what seems to us nowadays an inverted diffidence, 
Borrow was? sometimes very rude to people, and especially 
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to women, who showed enthusiasm or respect towards him 
as a writer. His friend Dr Hake records that when an enthu¬ 
siastic lady spoke of the pleasure she had received from his 
books, he replied, “Pray, what books do you mean, Madam? 
Do you mean my account books ?” and when Agnes Strick¬ 
land asked, permission to send him a copy of her Queens of 
England , his response was, “For God’s sake, don’t, Madam; I 
should not know where to put them or what to do with them.” 

Little wonder that intellectual ladies did not like Borrow. 
Caroline Fox in her Journal describes him thus at the age of 
forty: “A tall, ungainly, uncouth man, with great physical 
strength, a quick penetrating eye, a confident manner, and a 
disagreeable tone ^nd pronunciation. ... He was courteous 
and not displeased to be a little lionized, for his delicacy is 
not of the most susceptible.” Elizabeth Rigby, later Lady 
Eastlake, notes in him that streak of fanaticism which is so 
noticeable an element in his work: “A fine man, but a most 
disagreeabl? one; a kind of character that would be most 
dangerous in rebellious times; one that would suffer and 
persecute to the utmost. His face is expressive of wrong¬ 
headed determination.” Frances Power Cobb, a lady much 
given to parading her own knowledge, who was a close 
neighbour of Borrow when, as an old man, he lived in 
London, naturally resented a competitor in omniscience. “I 
never liked him,” she wrote, “thinking him more or less a 
hypocrite.” 9 

Watts-Dunton records a revealing conversation between 
himself and Dr Hake op the subject of Borrow. It occurred 
after Borrow’s death and in it Borrow is referred to as 
Lavengro. Watts-Dunton writes: 

“I am the possessor of thfc MS. of Borrow’s Gypsies in Spain , 
written partly in a^ Spanish notebook as he moved about Spain in 
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his colporteur days. It was my wish that Hake would leave behind 
him Come memorial of Borrow more worthy of himself and his 
friend than those brief reminiscences contained in Memoirs of Eighty 
Years . I took to Hake this precious relic of one of the most wonder¬ 
ful men of the nineteenth century , in order to discuss with him 
differences between the MS. and the printed text. Hake was 
writing in his invalid chair,—writing verses. ‘Whaj; does it all 
matter?’ he said. ‘I do not think you understand Lavengro,* I said. 
Hake replied, ‘And yet Lavengro had the advantage over me, for he 
understood nobody. Every individuality with whom he was brought 
into contact had, as no one knows better than you, to be tinged 
with colours of his own before he could see it at all.’ That, of 
course, was true enough; and Hake’s asperities when speaking of 
Borrow in Memoirs of Eighty Years —asperities which have vexed 
a good many Borrovians—simply arosei from the fact that it w/is 
impossible for two such men to understand each other. When I 
told him of Mr Lang’s angry onslaught on Borrow in his notes to 
the Waverley Novels , on account of his attacks upon Scott, he said, 
‘Well, does he not deserve it?* When I told him of Miss Cobb’s 
description of Borrow as a poseur, he said to me, ‘I told you the 
same a score of times. But I saw Borrow had bewitched you 

during that first walk under the rainbow in Richmond Park.*” 

6 

Both Hake and Watts-Dunton have given striking glimpses 
of Borrow’s character. Hake described him as “essentially 
hypochondriacal. Society he loved and hated alike; he loved 
it that he might be pointed out and talked of; he hated it 
because he was not the prince that he felt himself in its midst.” 

We have yet another picture of Borrow, Borrow at the age 
of sixty, by S. H. Baldrey, u Norwich solicitor. It shows 

“a fine, powerfully built man of about t <dx feet high. He had a 
dean-shaven face, with a fresh complexion, almost approaching the 
florid, and never a wrinkle, even at sixtf, except at the comers of 
his dark and rather prominent eyes. He had a shock of silvery 
white hair. He always wore a very badly brushed silk hat, a black 
frock coat and trousers, the coat always buttoned down before; low 
shoes and white socks, with a couple of inches of white showing 
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between the shoes and trousers. He was a tireless walker, with 
extraordinary powers of endurance.” 

It is also recorded that he carried an enormous green umbrella. 

From Watts-Dunton again we have a glimpse of Borrow 
ten years later: 

“At seventy years of age, after breakfasting at eight o’clock in 
Hereford Square, he would walk to Putney, meet one or more of 
► us at Roehampton, roam about Wimbledon and Richmond Park 
with us, bathe in the ten ponds with a north-east wind cutting 
across the icy water like a razor, run about the grass afterwards like 
a boy to shake off some of the water-drops, stride about the park 
for hours, and then, after fasting for twelve hours, eat a dinner at 
Roehampton that would have done Sir Walter Scott’s eyes good to 
see. Finally he woijd walk back to Hereford Square, getting home 
late at night. And if the physique of the man was bracing, his con¬ 
versation, unless he happened to be suffering from one of his occa¬ 
sional fits of depression, was still more so. Its freshness, ra:incss, and 
eccentric whim no pen could describe. There is a kind of humour 
the delight of which is that while you smile at the pictures it draws, 
you smile quite as much or more to think that there is a mind so 
whimsical, crotchety, and odd as to draw them. This was the 
humour of Borrow.” 

A less respectful sidelight on Borrow in Richmond Park is 
given by Egmont Hake, Dr Hake’s son: 

“Sometimes stopping suddenly, drawing his huge stature erect, 
and changing the keen and haughty expression of his face into the 
rapt and half fatuous look of the oracle, he would without preface 
recite some long fragment from Walsh or Scandinavian bards, his 
hands hanging from his chest and flapping in sympathy. Then he 
would push on again, ana* as suddenly stop, arrested by the beautiful 
scenery, and exclaim, ‘Ah! this is England, as the Pretender said 
when he again looked on his fatherland.’ ” 

William Taylor of Norwich, himself something of a 
linguist, who knew Borrdw as a youth, testifies to his pro¬ 
digious memory <and his gift for languages. <? What I tell 
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Borrpw once,” he remarked, “he ever remembers,” and in a 
letter to a friend he writes: 

“A Norwich young man is construing with me Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell with a view to translating it for the press. His name is George 
Henry Borrow and he has learnt German with extraordinary 
rapidity; indeed, he has the gift of tongues, and, though cot eighteen, 
understands Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, Danish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese.” 

A year or two later Borrow went to London and shared 
lodgings for a while with a Norwich friend, Roger Kerrison. 
A letter from Kerrison to Borrow’s elder brother John, at 
Norwich, provides another account of those attacks of 
hysteria which he himself described so vividly in Lavengro :' 

“ My dear John: I understand from George that he intends visiting 
Norwich on Monday next (31st) for a day or two only, for the 
purpose of fetching some books, etc. Since you were in town he 
has been much better than before you came, but has still at times 
been in a very melancholy and low state of mind and hs*s frequendy 
threatened to destroy himself. I think, therefore, that when he is 
in Norwich, you had better, if possible, contrive to prevail on him 
to stay there, at least for two or three weeks; for I fear that, should 
he immediately return to London, as he will then be in lodgings 
alone by himself, without anyone to converse with, he will again 
make some attempt to destroy himself. From his threatening it so 
repeatedly, and his violent and frequent fits of desperation, he has 
rendered me very uneasy and uncomfortable on his account, so that 
I have found it utterly impossible to live in the same lodgings with 
him, and I have consequendy Seen obliged to change them and am 
now residing in Lichfield Street. If you should not be able to prevail 
on him to remain with you in Norwich, I should strenuously advise 
you not to let him return to London alone, but come with him. . . . 

“Your friend, 
“R. K ” 



CHAPTER III 


BIOGRAPHICAL FACTS 

S O much for three of our four portraits of George Borrow. 

We have qonsidefed him in the person which he himself 
painted for us so assiduously, the person described in the titles of 
the two halves of the novel, for “Lavengro” means “ Word- 
master,” the master of languages and philology, and “ Romany 
Rye” means “Gypsy Gentleman,” the mysterious wanderer 
over the face of the earth who was also (and we had better 
not forget it) a gentleman. But we have found ourselves 
unable to accept that portrait as a completely faithful likeness 
and have formed in our own minds a picture in which the 
colouring becomes somewhat more sober and the godlike 
features take on something of human fallibility and human 
weakness. We have seen him, too, as seen by those who 
knew him in the flesh, a creature abnormally self-centred, 
who could be charming, kindly, a fascinating talker and story¬ 
teller when off his guard, but when on his guard—and he was 
very often on guard—rude, cantankerous, violent, a braggart 
and a poseur. A brief outline of his life will set these three 
sketches against their appropriate*background. 

His father, Thomas Borrow, came of a family of small 
farmers in Cornwall. At the age of twenty-five Thomas 
enlisted in the Coldstream Guards and nine years later he was 
transferred as sergeant-major to the West Norfolk Militia, 
whose headquarters were; at East Dereham. Here he met 
and married Ann Perfrement, the daughter of a tenant farmer 
• 29 . 
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in the district. The Perfrements were of Huguenot extrac¬ 
tion' It is recorded that Ann occasionally took small parts 
in a theatrical touring company. Some years later Thomas 
Borrow received a commission and in 1798 he became 
captain and adjutant. The pair had two children, John 
Thomas, bom in 1801, who later studied painting under Old 
Crome and died in early manhood, and George Henry, bom 
on the 5 th of July, 1803. George Borrow, then, was born* 
three years after Macaulay and six before Tennyson. Carlyle, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Darwin, and the Brownings were his 
close contemporaries. 

Throughout the boys’ early childhood the Borrows had no 
fixed home. They led a wandering life, following Captain 
Borrow’s regiment from station to station in England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland. The boys received what schooling was 
possible at their various places of sojourn. In April 1813 
they were in Edinburgh and attended the High School, where 
Sir Walter Scott had been a pupil before them. A year later, 
on the defeat of Napoleon, the West N^rfolks were dis¬ 
banded at Norwich and George was placed at Norwich 
Grammar School. But after a few months Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba and the regiment was re-formed and sent 
to Ireland. At a small school at Clonmel George learned 
“the Latin tongue and the Greek letters” and, out of school, 
some Erse from an Irish schoolfellow. In 1816 the regiment 
was finally disbanded, Captain Borrow was retired on full 
pay—eight shillings a day—and the faijiily settled in Norwich. 
George returned to the Grammar School, where his father 
had obtained a “free scholarship” for him. He was not a 
success as a scholar and took no interest in Latin or Greek. 
The free scholars were looked do?vn on as charity boys by 
their schoolfellows, many of whom were the sons of the 
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country gentry. Consequently George hated the Grammar 
School so heartily that he never once refers to it in his 
writings. His scorn of Latin and Greek was evidently a part 
of his revolt against school life, for on his own account he 
soon became interested in other languages. He had picked 
up a polyglpt dictionary on a bookstall in the town and, out 
of school, he began to study Italian and Spanish and, after a 
#while, took private lessons in them from an emigre French 
priest who taught French at the school. At this time, too, 
he made friends with the Gypsies who camped on Mousehold 
Heath and learned something of their language from Ambrose 
Smith, who figures in Lavengro under the name Jaspar 
Petulengro. m * 

When he was about fifteen he had an illness which appears 
to have been what would today be called a nervous break¬ 
down, and ever afterwards he suffered from time to time 
from attacks of what he called “the horrors.’* A few months 
before his sixteenth birthday he left school and was articled 
for five years to a firm of solicitors in Norwich. Here he 
neglected the law and surreptitiously studied a variety of 
languages. He learned Welsh by reading twice through a 
Welsh translation of Paradise Lost and studying the Welsh 
bards, and then took lessons in the spoken language from a 
Welsh groom. In the Corporation Library in the Guildhall 
there was a collection of Danish, Anglo-Saxon, and Early 
English literature, and here and Elsewhere he gained some 
knowledge of Danish, German, Hebrew, Arabic, and Gaelic. 
William Taylor, a Norwich celebrity, became interested in 
him, coached him in German and Armenian, and introduced 
him to the intellectual society of Norwich. 

At the beginning of 182# Captain Borrow died. His pen¬ 
sion died with him and his savings produfced an fticome for 
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his widow of barely a hundred a year. In the following 
month Borrow’s term in the solicitor’s office was completed 
and he set out for London, taking with him manuscripts of 
translations of Welsh and Danish poetry and some letters of 
introduction from William Taylor, including one to Sir 
Richard Phillips, a publisher. No&ody wanted his trans¬ 
lations, but Phillips gave him some book-reviewing and set 
him to compile six volumes of Celebrated Trials for miserably* 
small pay. 

He shared lodgings in Milman Street, Bedford Row, with 
a Norwich friend, Roger Kerrison, to whom he was deeply 
attached. But Kerrison found him an embarrassing com¬ 
panion and soon moved to other lodgings. When attacked 
by “the horrors” he would sometimes threaten suicide, and 
once he wrote Kerrison an almost illegible scrawl telling him 
he was dying and begging him to come at once. On another 
occasion he behaved so strangely in the street that the police 
followed him. They cornered him on the 6dge of the 
Thames, but he escaped them by jumping into the river and 
swimming, fully dressed, to the opposite bank. 

Lonely and disillusioned. Borrow lingered in London. 
Then, in May 1825, he packed his few belongings into a 
bundle and set off on foot. Of his life during the next seven 
years we have only scattered details. From the novel we 
gather that he bought a tinker’s cart and tools and practised 
the trade for a while; th&t he kept company, and strictly 
correct company, with a strapping f young pedlar woman 
called Isopel Berners; that he was employed at an inn. For 
a while he returned to his mother at Norwich and also, it 
seems, visited various foreign countries. But it is not until 
the winter of 1832 that anything clear and consecutive is 
known of his movements. 
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It was through a Mrs Clarke, a widow with whom he 
and his mother were acquainted, that he became connected 
with the British and Foreign Bible Society. Norwich was 
one of its centres. Mrs Clarke recommended Borrow as 
a linguist to the Rev. Francis Cunningham, Vicar of St 
Margaret’s, Lowestoft, who in turn recommended him to the 
Society. He was invited to call on the secretaries in London, 
^nd he walked to his interview, a distance of 112 miles, in 
twenty-seven hpurs. His journey cost him 5|-d., which he 
spent on a pint of ale, a half-pint of milk, a roll, and two 
apples. The project laid before him by the Society was to 
proceed to St Petersburg and there edit and see through the 
press a Manchu version «f the Bible. Before starting he was 
to be allowed six months in which to master Manchu. This 
he did, and in July 1833 set out for St Petersburg. He spent 
over two years there, during which, in addition to his official 
work, he published two volumes of translations, one in¬ 
cluding verses from the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish; the 
second, versions 0/ Russian and Polish poems, including four 
by Pushkin. 

On his return from Russia in September 1835, he spent 
five weeks with his mother in Norwich and was then sent by 
the Society to Spain to distribute a Spanish version of the 
Bible. For nearly four and a half years he wandered through 
Spain, with only two brief visits to England, the first of one 
month, the second of something* over three. During his 
absences abroad he kept up a correspondence with Mrs 
Clarke and towards the end of his visit to Spain she and her 
daughter joined him in* Seville. In the spring of 1840 the 
three of them returned to England. They reached London 
on the 16th of April and oi\ the 23rd Borrow and Mrs Clarke 
were married. She was the owner of atsmall property on 
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Oulton Broad, near Lowestoft, and the three made their 
home at Oulton Cottage on the estate. 

Borrow was now thirty-six. In all his writings and all we 
otherwise know of him Borrow’s attitude to women was 
singularly without passion; his wife was seven years older 
than he was and his marriage provided him with a comfort¬ 
able home and relief from financial difficulties. These things 
suggest that his reasons for marriage were strictly practical j 
but other facts remain. He had always show,n a great regard 
for Mrs Clarke and after their marriage he remained, through¬ 
out her life, a devoted if difficult husband. In a summer¬ 
house in the cottage garden on the edge of the Broad, which 
was fitted up as a study, Borrow worked at his books until 
the intolerable irksomeness of composition drove him to seek 
escape in holidays in which he explored England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales on foot. Sometimes he went alone, 
sometimes his wife and step-daughter stayed at some centre 
where he rejoined them from time to time, tie revisited 
Europe only once after his marriage. Ln 1844, harassed 
beyond endurance by his work on Lavengro , he left home in 
March and did not return till November. During these 
months he wandered in Austria, the Balkans, Turkey, Italy, 
and elsewhere. There are letters from him to his wife from 
Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Bucharest, Constantinople, Rome, 
Venice, and many less familiar addresses. This was his last 
great wandering. * 

Life at Oulton was varied by visjts to Great Yarmouth, 
and in 1853 the Borrows settled there for seven years. In 
i860 they moved to London, and made their home at 22 
Hereford Square. Here Borrow occupied himself in making 
selections from his translations from the Russian, Danish, and 
Manx for* publication in the magazine Once a Week . It 
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would seem that the Romany Rye had now become not 
only domesticated but urbanized. But this was not so. At 
Battersea and Notdng Hill there were Gypsy colonies, and 
he visited his old friends there, and his expeditions to Roc- 
hampton to meet his friends Watts-Dunton and the Hakes 
and his walks with them* thro ugh Richmond Park must have 
mounted to between twenty and thirty miles before he got 
back to Hereford Square late at night. 

In January 1869 Mrs Borrow died. Borrow was heart¬ 
broken. His mother had died at the age of eighty-six eleven 
years before; now his second mother was dead and he was 
alone and uncared-for. He lingered on in the house in 
Hereford Square for five •years more, but his thoughts turned 
back more and more to the cottage at Oulton, and in 1874 
he returned to it and engaged a housekeeper to look after 
him. Sometimes he visited the Gypsies in their camp on 
Oulton Marsh; sometimes he went as far as Norwich and 
tramped to Mousehold Heath to the Gypsy camp there. But 
he was lonely and uncomfortable; his housekeeper was old 
and his cottage dirty and ill-kept; and soon his strength 
began to fail. In 1879 the great walker could go no farther 
than the little wicket gate near the cottage. Fourteen years 
earlier his step-daughter, Henrietta Clarke, had married a 
Dr MacOubrey, and was living in Ireland, and now she and 
her husband joined the old man in Oulton Cottage. On the 
26th of July, 1881, the MacOutftreys drove to Lowestoft, 
leaving Borrow alone ii^ the cottage. They returned to find 
him dead. His body was taken to London and buried beside 
his wife’s in Brompton fcemetery. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FOUR BOOKS 
“The Bible in Spain” 

I T was with The Bible in Spain , the first of his four major 
works, that he sprang suddenly into fame. Towards the 
end of 1835 at the age of thirty-two he went to Spain as the 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society to distribute 
Bibles, and he spent over four years, pertinaciously hawking 
his goods in the face of every kind of difficulty, on foot and 
on horseback, in that grim land, at that time made grimmer 
still by the Carlist troubles. In this hazardous task Borrow 
was in his element: those four years of adventurous wan¬ 
derings were the supreme experience of Iv's fife. The vivid 
scenes in town and country, the lively dialogue, the incisive 
thumb-nail sketches of all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, the grim and enthralling picture of a mode of life 
more primitive and less stable than our own, convey in The 
Bible in Spain the very essence of the country and its people. 
The book reads as if it had been written at a stretch, fluently 
and passionately, out of* a great experience. That is the 
impression: the actual process of ifs composition we shall 
follow later. 

The Bible in Spain was an immediate success. Reviewers 
heaped praise on it. “There is no taking leave of a book like 
this,” said The Athenaeum . “Better Christmas fare we have 
never had*it in oir power to offer our readers”; and The 
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Examiner was even more enthusiastic: “Never was book 
more legibly impressed with the unmistakable mark of 
genius.” Borrow found himself a literary lion hobnobbing 
—until after a few weeks he fled before the strain—with 
ambassadors, bishops, members of Parliament, and the aris¬ 
tocracy. And yet, as regards form, The Bible in Spain is 
far from perfect, for although it begins impressively, Borrow 
•was unable to bring it to a satisfying close. Like many chess¬ 
players, he makes an effective opening, plays a good game 
throughout, but through lack of skill is finally checkmated. 
In a book of this kind this is not a matter of the first im¬ 
portance, but it is a pity. Here is the opening: 

4 

“On the morning*of November io, 1835, I found myself off the 
coast of Galicia, whose lofty mountains, gilded by the rising sun, 
presented a magnificent appearance. I was bound for Lisbon; we 
had passed Cape Fmistcrre, and, standing farther out to sea, speedily 
lost sight of land. On the morning of the nth the sea was very 
rough. . . .# 

With that stirsing prelude the curtain rises on Borrow’s 
great adventure. And had he but realized it, he wrote an 
even finer close. In the fifty-first chapter he tells how, his 
Spanish mission ended, he boards a Catalan steamer at Cadiz. 
His account of the passage to Gibraltar shows him at his 
very best. 

“It was near sunset . . . and we were crossing the bay of Gibraltar. 
Bay! It seemed no bay, but an inland sea, surrounded on all sides 
by enchanted barriers, so^strange, so wonderful, was the aspect of 
its coasts. Before us lay the impregnable hill; on our right, the 
African continent, with it# grey Gibil Muza and the crag of Ceuta, 
to which last a solitary bark seemed steering its way; behind us the 
town we had just quitted, with its mountain wall; on our left the 
coast of Spain. The surface 6f the water was unruffled by a wave, 
and as we rapidly glided on, the strange ollject whifch we were 
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approaching became momentarily more distinct and visible. There, 
at the base of the mountain, and covering a small portion of its side, 
lay the city, with its ramparts garnished with black guns pointing 
significantly at its moles and harbours; above, seemingly on every • 
crag which could be made available for the purpose of defence or 
destruction, peered batteries, pale and sepulchral looking, as if 
ominous of the fate which awaited an^ intrusive foe: whilst east 
and west, towards Africa and Spain, on the extreme points, rose 
casdes, towers, or atalaias which covered the whole, and all the 
circumadjacent region, whether land or sea.” 

A page and a half later the steamer reaches Gibraltar and 
Borrow is rowed to the quay. 

“It was now dusk, and I lost no time in crossing the drawbridge 
and entering the low archway which, «passing under the rampart, 
communicates with the town. Beneath the ’archway paced with 
measured tread, tall, red-coated sentinels with shouldered guns. 
There was no stopping, no sauntering in these men. There was no 
laughter, no exchange of light conversation with the passers-by, but 
their bearing was that of British soldiers, conscious of the duties of 
their station. What a difference between them afed the lisdess 
loiterers who stand at guard at the gate of a Spanish town.” 

With that concluding paragraph the whole thrilling drama 
of Borrow’s adventures recedes into the distance and takes on 
significance and unity, like a great stage-play when the 
curtain falls and the reader wakes from a dream. But the 
artless Borrow continues the chapter and adds six more, 
describing, with many anecdotes, some not very convincing, 
a visit to Tangier. This addition contains material of varying 
quality, but, good or bad, it is irrelevant to the rest and its 
effect is that of a long anticlimax. That it should so notice¬ 
ably be so is, of course, a tribute to the vividness of Borrow’s 
portrayal of the sharp individuality of the Spanish scene. 

The impression produced by The Bible in Spain is, as I have 
said, that of a booft written with gusto, but the actual writing 
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of it was a very different matter. We have, as it happens, a 
good deal of information about the origin, process, and final 
form not only of this book but also of Lavengro and The 
Romany Rye . During his wanderings in Spain Borrow kept 
a copious diary, parts of which, relating to the Spanish 
Gypsies, hg elaborated Into articles. These, with a vocabu¬ 
lary of their language, a collection of their poetry to which 
lie added verse translations, and other matter, he offered to 
the publisher John Murray in 1840 under the title The Zincali . 
or an Account of the Gypsies of Spain. Murray was doubtful 
about the book and sent it to Richard Ford, still known 
today for his famous Handbook to Spain. The manuscript 
version read by Ford wsl even more disjointed than the book 
as published, but he was struck by certain qualities in the 
writing and invited Borrow to meet him at Murray’s office, 
discussed the book with him and suggested alterations. The 
result of this meeting was not only that The Zincali was 
published fh April 1841, but also that Ford and Borrow 
became great friqpds. 

In a letter referring to The Zincali after its publication Ford 
wrote to Borrow: “How I wish you had given us more 
about yourself, instead of the extracts from those blunder¬ 
headed old Spaniards, who knew nothing about gypsies. I 
shall give you the rap on that, and a hint to publish your 
whole adventures for the last twenty years.” Was it this hint 
that suggested to Borrow The Bible in Spain and the idea of 
writing his autobiography? It seems more than probable. 
In any case, Borrow was at work on The Bible in Spain soon 
afterwards. The Bible Society lent him the numerous letters 
he had written to them from Spain, and with these and his 
diary he set to work, writing on the blank sheets of old 
account books and the backs of bills, a^method* that must 
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have entailed endless confusion. Ford sent him constant 
encouragement and advice. “The more odd personal 
adventures the better,’* he wrote, “and still more so if 
dramatic ; that is, giving the exact conversations.” To 
Murray Ford wrote that he had advised Borrow “to avoid 
Spanish historians and poetry like prilssic acid; stj.ck to him¬ 
self, his biography and queer adventures.” 

Through the second half of 1841 Borrow toiled at Th* 
Bible in Spain . The work irked him unbearably and he 
longed to escape from it to the old vagabondage in foreign 
lands which suited him so much better than domestic life in 
England. In a letter to a friend written years later, Whitwell 
Elwin throws an interesting light orfBorrow at work. “He 
told me that his composition cost him a vast amount of 
labour, that his first draughts were diffuse and crude, and 
that he wrote his productions several times before he had 
condensed and polished them to his mind.” 

At the beginning of 1842 the book was fini&ed, copied 
out by his indefatigable wife from the miscellaneous scraps 
of paper on which it was written, and sent to Murray, to¬ 
gether with Borrow’s letters to the Bible Society. Once 
again Murray sent the manuscript, together with the letters, 
to Ford, and Ford reported on it. He complained of mis¬ 
takes in grammar and spelling, words left out, sentences run 
together, and observed that there were two long breaks in 
the narrative, one covering 4 fifteen months, the other twenty, 
and that Borrow had left out an excellent story which ap¬ 
peared in the letters. No doubt, he suggested, by running 
through the letters again Borrow would find other good 
things which ought tb be included. He also objected to 
the ending of the book. Of the ♦dialogues he remarks that 
they are 4 
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“amongst the best parts of the book, but in several of them the tone 
of the speakers, of those especially who are in humble life, is too 
correct and elevated, and therefore out of character. This takes 
away from their effect. I think it would be very advisable that Mr 
Borrow should go over them with reference to this point, simplifying 
a few of the turns of expression and introducing a few contractions 
— donts, carets, etc. This Would improve them greatly.’* 

This is excellent criticism and it applies, unhappily, to all 
Sorrow’s books, as I shall point out later. Evidently Murray 
was already well aware that Borrow was a queer customer, 
intolerant of criticism and extremely touchy in personal 
relationships, for when he returned the manuscript with the 
reader’s criticisms and suggestions he wisely refrained from 
telling him that thp readlr had been his friend Ford. Borrow 
replied, probably with great injustice, that the various errors 
were the fault of “a country amanuensis” and set about a 
revision. The Bible in Spain was published in December 
1842. 

“Lavencro” and “The Romany Rye” 

For the writer who lives by his pen, a successful book, like 
a successful battle for a general, calls for instant exploitation. 
Ford and Murray urged Borrow to follow up The Bible in 
Spain with another book and Borrow himself already had in 
mind an autobiography. He was thrilled, but intimidated, 
by the success of The Bible in Spcftn. The strain, labour, and 
confusion which had gpne to its production made him hesi¬ 
tate to submit to such an ordeal again; and, even if he did, 
what were his chances of success? But Ford persevered in 
encouragement and advice, and excellent advice it was, 
poured out in letter after Jetter. Borrow got to work, but 
the undertaking harassed him unbearably and *bis resolve 
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that the new book must be a masterpiece, greater than The 
Bible in Spain , so far from acting as a spur, cowed and 
paralysed him. 

It was in December 1842, just before The Bible in Spain 
was published, that Borrow wrote to Murray outlining a 
scheme for another book. 

“I hope our new book [The Bible in Spain] will be successful. If 
so I shall put another on the stocks. Capital subject—early life*, 
study and adventures; some account of my father, William Taylor, 
Whiter, Big Ben, etc., etc.” 

Later he writes to Murray again. “Occasionally I write a 
page or two of my Life . . I hope within a year I shall be 
able to go to press with something that shall beat The Bible 
in Spain” He borrowed from the Bible Society the letters 
he had written to them from Russia, “which will be of great 
assistance in the Life, as I shall work them up as I did those 
relating to Spain.” In March 1843 he writes to Murray that 
he hopes to have part of the work ready for thfc press “by 
the end of next year.” Seven months later, he describes the 
scheme for the book in greater detail. “I wish I had another 
Bible ready; but slow and sure is my maxim. ... I shall 
tell the world of my parentage, my early thoughts and habits; 
how I became a sap-engro or viper-catcher; my wanderings 
with the regiment in England, Scotland, and Ireland. . . . 
Then a great deal about Norwich, Billy Taylor, Thurtell, 
etc.; how I took to study alid became a lav-engro. What do 
you think of this as a bill of fare for th^Jirst Vol ? The second 
will consist of my adventures in London as an author in the 
year *23, adventures on the Big North Road in 24, Con¬ 
stantinople, etc.” In January 1844 he writes to a friend: “I 
cannot get out of my old habits.* I find I am writing the 
work . . .•in precisely the same manner as The Bible in 
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Spain , viz. on blank sheets of old account books, backs of 
letters, etc. In slovenliness of manuscript I almost rival 
Mahomet, who, it is said, wrote his Coran on mutton spade 
bones.” In the following month he tells Murray: “I go on 
scribbling away, though with a palpitating heart, and have 
already p^nty of scenes and dialogues connected with my 
life, quite equal to anything in The Bible in Spain . The great 
•difficulty, however, is to blend them into a symmetrical 
whole.” 

Under the stress of composition Borrow chafed like a wild 
beast in a cage. He was a vagabond by nature. A polite, 
settled, domestic life, a daily routine with little other com¬ 
pany than his wife and Itep-daughter, irked him unbearably. 
Nor was that his only trouble: he remained all his life a tiro 
in the technicalities of literary composition; consequently 
the problem of giving shape to his books, of imposing order 
on the accumulation of scattered details and, worse still, on 
the scraps &£ wastepaper on which he wrote, exasperated him. 
He became depressed and irritable and suffered from attacks 
of “the horrors.” 

In January 1844 Richard Ford paid him a visit, and it is 
evident, from a letter Borrow wrote to him a fortnight later, 
how much the visit had meant to him. “You can’t think 
how I miss you and our chats by the fireside. The wine, 
now I am alone, has lost its flavour, and the cigars make me 
ill. I am frequently in my valley of the shadows, and had 
I not my summer jaiyit to look forward to, I am afraid 
it would be all up with your friend. . . .” 

The summer jaunt had been planned as a holiday from his 
uncongenial labours and he set off a month later. His 
wanderings took him to Austria, Hunganr and Transylvania, 
Roumania, Constantinople, Thessaly, Aiibania, Corfu, Italy. 
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and France. It was not until November that he returned to 
England, home, and work on Lavengro. 

But the work progressed as slowly as ever. In February 
1847 he wrote to his wife during a brief visit to London: 
“Saw M. who is in a hurry for me to begin. I will not be 
hurried, though, for anyone.” Murray, in the hqpe of spur¬ 
ring him to finish the book, had asked him to agree to begin 
the printing of the completed portion. • 

In July 1848, in a list of forthcoming books advertised in 
the Quarterly , Murray announced “Lavengro, an Auto¬ 
biography.” In October a large part of the book was set 
up in type, and in November and December it was adver¬ 
tised in the Athenceum and again in ?he Quarterly, but under 
a new title— Life , a Drama. From a letter written by Murray 
to Mrs Borrow in January 1849 we gather that Borrow had 
once again broken down under the stress of work. “I trust 
Mr Borrow is now restored to health and tranquillity of mind, 
and that he will soon be able to resume his pAi. I desire 
this on his account and for the sake of poor Woodfall, who 
is of course inconvenienced by having his press arrested after 
the commencement of printing.” 

But months passed and the concluding chapters were not 
forthcoming. The rest had been in type for over a year. 
Murray writes in desperation and Borrow replies: “Think 
not, my dear friend, that I am idle. I am finishing up the 
concluding part. I should* be very sorry to hurry the work 
towards the last. I dare say it will b^ready by the middle of 
February.” 

From time to time Mrs Borrow wrote both to Murray and 
Woodfall, the printer, begging them to send her husband 
encouraging letter^ Finally, late* in the year 1850, Murray 
writes to Mrs Borrow saying that if he cannot show the book 
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at his forthcoming trade dinner he must throw it up for good 
and all. At last, in November, Mrs Borrow took the final 
pages of manuscript to London and delivered them to 
Murray, and Lavengro came out in February 1851, eight 
years after the appearance of The Bible in Spain . The title 
was Lavengro: the Scholar , the Gypsy , the Priest. There was 
no longer any hint that the book was autobiographical. 

• I have described in some detail the long process of Lavengro 9 s 
completion because it offers convincing evidence of the 
appalling struggle that literary composition cost the unhappy 
Borrow. During the year that followed he drafted an 
announcement of a new book: “Shortly will be published 
in one volume, price 10J., The Romany Rye , Being the fourth 
volume of Lavengro." But the book did not appear shortly; 
in fact,it was not published until 1857, six years after Lavengro , 
though it was first sent to Murray in 1854. When Murray 
read the manuscript it filled him with misgivings, and he 
wrote to Bbrrow suggesting drastic revision. 

“My dear Borrow: I have read with care the MS. of The Romany 
Rye and have pondered anxiously over it; and in what I am about 
to write I think I may fairly claim the privilege of a friend deeply 
interested in you personally, as well as in your reputation as an 
author, and by no means insensible to the abilities displayed in your 
various works. It is my firm conviction then, that you will incur 
the certainty of failure and run the risque of injuring your literary 
fame by publishing the MS. as it stands. Very large omissions seem 
to me—and in this Elwin, no mein judge, concurs—absolutely 
indispensable. That Lavengro would have profited by curtailment, 
I stated before its publication. The result has verified my anticipa¬ 
tions, and in the present instance I feel compelled to make it a con¬ 
dition of publication. You can well imagine that it is not in my 
interest to shorten a book from two volumes to one unless there were 
really good cause.” , 

The letter goes, on to suggest various omissions and the 
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inclusion of other material. The Elwin referred to was the 
Rev. Whitwell Elwin, editor of the Quarterly . This letter 
evoked* a violent counterblast written by Mrs. Borrow, but 
composed, in part at least, by Borrow, since a rough draft 
of it has been discovered of which a portion is in his hand¬ 
writing. , 

“Dear Mr Murray: We have received your letters. In the first 
place I beg leave to say something on a veiy principal point. You 
talk about conditions of publishing. Mr Borrow has not the slightest 
wish to publish the book. The MS. was left with you because you 
wished to see it, and when left, you were particularly requested not 
to let it pass out of your own hands. But it seems you have shown 
it to various individuals whose opinion^ you repeat. What those 
opinions are worth may be gathered from the following fact. 

“The book is one of the most learned works ever written; yet in 
the summary of the opinions which you gave, not one single allusion 
is made to the learning which pervades the book, no more than if it 
contained none at all. It is treated just as if all the philological and 
historical facts were inventions, and the book a commot novel. . . . 

“With regard to Lavengro it is necessary to observe that if ever a 
book experienced infamous and undeserved treatment it was that 
book. It was attacked in every form that envy and malice could 
suggest, on account of Mr Borrow’s acquirements and the success of 
The Bible in Spain , and it was deserted by those whose duty it was 
in some degree to have protected it. No attempt was ever made to 
refute the vile calumny that it was a book got up against the Popish 
agitation of *51. It was written years previous to that period—a 
fact of which none is better aware than the Publisher. Is that 
calumny to be still permitted to go unanswered? 

“If these suggestions are attended to, vxell and good; if not, Mr 
Borrow can bide his time. He is independent of the public and of 
everybody. Say no more on that Rus&an Subject. Mr Borrow 
has had quite enough of the press. If he wrote a book on Russia, 
it would be said to be like The Bible in Spain , or it would be said to 
be tinlike The Bible i : Spain , and would be blamed in either case. 
He has written a book in connection with Engjand such as no other 
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body could have written, and he now rests from his labours. He 
has found England an ungrateful country. It owes much to him, 
and he owes nothing to it. If he had been a low impostor, like a 
, person he could name, he would have been employed and honoured. 
—I remain, Yours sincerely, Mary Borrow.’* 

The acrimonious correspondence continued until the book 
was published in 1857. 

• In the quotations which I have given from the letters 
relating to Lavengro and The Romany Rye we learn not only 
of Borrow’s difficulties in the composition of the work, but 
also how his scheme for it changed. He conceived it first 
as pure autobiography, but long before Lavengro had extended 
into The Romany Rye y irMecd before Lavengro itself was very 
far advanced, he had decided to blend fact with fiction. 
Many details of the early scheme were abandoned; for 
instance, he had planned to include his life in Russia and a 
visit to Constantinople, and then had omitted both. 

It is not difficult for anyone who has studied Borrow’s 
character to account for these changes. The fact that he 
embellished —invented incidents and coincidences to give, as 
he supposed, an artistic form to the two books—is not the 
whole story. An even more potent influence must have 
been his intense pride and hypersensitiveness. He could not 
endure, when it came to the point, to admit the public to the 
privacies of his life, and this reluctance was reinforced by the 
unfavourable reception of Lavengfo. Adverse criticism of a 
fiction attacks its authors work, but adverse criticism of an 
autobiography attacks, or seems to attack, the man himself. 
Already before Lavengro was published Borrow had guarded 
against this by suppressing any reference to autobiography in 
the title. In the Preface he,went further. ^ “In the following 
pages,” he wrote, “I have endeavoured to describe a dream, 
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partly of study, partly of adventure,” and a few lines further 
on he refers to “this dream or drama.” But in face of the 
hostile reception of Lavengro even this was not refuge 
enough, and so in the ferocious Appendix to The Romany ' 
Rye which fills the last quarter of the volume he makes 
a still more determined attempt t6 lay the ghost of auto¬ 
biography : 

“‘But Lavengro pretends to be an autobiography,’ say the critics, 
and here the writer begs leave to observe, that it would be well for 
people who have a regard for the truth, not to exhibit in every 
assertion which they make a most profligate disregard of it; this 
assertion of theirs is a falsehood, and they know it to be a falsehood. 
In the preface Lavengro is stated to be a dream; and the writer takes 
this opportunity of stating that he never said it was an autobiography; 
never authorized any person to say that it was one; and that he has 
in innumerable instances declared in public and private, both before 
and after the work was published, that it was not what is generally 
termed an autobiography.” 

Under the influence of anger and humiliation, Borrow, 
like many another, loses touch with veracity. As we have 
seen, he had frequently in the early stages of the book referred 
to it as “my Life.” Only later did he claim that it was a dream 
or a drama, in other words, a work of the imagination, a 
novel. There is no clear dividing line between sanity and 
lunacy, but there is no doubt that Borrow was very far from 
normal. He suffered from periodic nervous crises, he was 
tormented by a sense of inferiority, and his ambitions were 
far ahead of his capabilities. At the best of times he was 
incapable of impartial judgment and logical argument: he 
was led by his feelings, not his relson, and when he was 
angry—and when dictating this letter to Murray and writing 
the notorious Appendix he was very angry indeed—he 
abandoned all the restraints of reason and common sense and 
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soared into a world of flattering fancy. In those extra- 
ordinaly statements about Lavengro , Borrow is telling us not 
what it is but what he longed for it to be. In his fury at 
adverse criticism he compensates for his disappointment and 
humiliation by loudly proclaiming his ambition as an accom¬ 
plished face, Actually the references to languages in the book 
are comparatively few and those to literature fewer and 
baefer still, and his excursions into philology are extremely 
unreliable. Yet he could justly claim to be a very consider¬ 
able linguist. He seems to have been acquainted, more 
or less, with over forty languages. He was gifted with 
an extraordinary memory, and his method of acquiring 
languages was to make lists of words followed, column by 
column, by their equivalents in other tongues. From such 
lists he memorized a large vocabulary in a number of 
languages and, besides, built up his own private system of 
philology. This was fanciful rather than scientific. If the 
English word tide and the Armenian word for water sounded 
similar, that, for Borrow, was sufficient to prove that they 
were philologically related. He was very proud of his 
philology and from time to time he gives the reader a taste 
of it by way of self-glorification. As for English and foreign 
literatures, the reader will have to search carefully to find any 
reference to them in Lavengro and The Romany Rye , for the 
good reason that Borrow’s knowledge of them was remark¬ 
ably small, the plain truth being that he was not interested 
in literature. As for hi$> claim that the two books are a mine 
of information on the ways, manners, and speech of the 
English Gypsies, this is the verdict of a later authority, Francis 
Hindes Groome, in an introduction to Lavengro: 

‘‘The meagreness of his knowledge of the Mnglo-Gypsy dialect 
came out in his Wor\ Book of the Romany (1874) ; there? must have 
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been over a dozen Englishmen who have known it far better than he. 
For his Spanish-Gypsy vocabulary m The Zincali he certainly drew 
largely either on Richard Bright's Travels Through Lower Hungary 
or on Bright's Spanish authority, whatever that may have been. His 
knowledge of the strange history of the Gypsies was very elementary, 
of their manners almost more so, and of their folk-lore practically 
nil. And yet I would put George Borrow above every, other writer 
on the Gypsies. In Lavengro and, to a less degree, in its sequel, The 
Romany Rye , he communicates a subdc insight into Gypsydom tljat 
is totally wanting in the works—maicfiy philological—of Pott, 
Liebich, Liklosich, and their confreres." 

Other authorities on the Gypsies might be quoted to the 
same effect. Luckily Borrow’s worth as a writer does not 
rest on the easily exploded claims Ivhich ^he made in fits of 
uncontrollable anger. Lavengro and The Romany Rye must 
be judged, as he insisted in calmer moods, as a work of the 
imagination, and, moreover, as a single work. In doing so, 
however, we must bear in mind that it is incomplete. In 
the Appendix Borrow states that the conclusiorPof the fifth 
volume “terminates the first part of the history.” Lavengro 
was originally published in three volumes, The Romany Rye 
in two. The fifth volume, then, ends with the ending of 
The Romany Rye. The two books therefore must be 
regarded as an unfinished novel. This is important, because 
the end of The Romany Rye leaves the story in the air, just 
as the ending of Lavengro did. 

The reader who, having finished Lavengro , advances into 
The Romany Rye soon becomes awftre of a curious change 
in the nature of the narrative. The speed has slowed down 
and each incident is treated at much greater length. Lavengro 
covers several years, The Romany Rye only a few weeks. 
There is no golden^ ule for the management of time in fiction. 
In David Coppeijield we find Dickens taking a sudden pleat 
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in his leisurely time-sequence and disposing of several years 
in a single chapter. The only proof of the pudding is in the 
eating and each diner must speak for himself. After a 
momentary shock I accept Dickens’s device, but I am dis¬ 
concerted by Borrow’s sudden change of rhythm, which 
persists throughout the book. It seems to throw out the 
balance of the novel. But the novel, we must remember, 
\f&s not completed. If it had been, possibly the balance 
would have been restored, and so it would not be fair 
criticism to insist on the book’s apparent topheaviness. 

As to method and form, these can hardly have entered into 
Borrow’s calculations at the outset. Both were dictated by 
the fact that the book w£s primarily intended to be an auto¬ 
biography. Therefore the method of narration is that of the 
first person singular. Borrow himself tells the whole story, 
and almost every page from beginning to end fairly bristles 
with “I” and “I said.” As to the form, it would necessarily 
be that sirfiplest of all kinds, a succession of events held 
together by the mere fact that they are the experiences of 
the narrator. But when Borrow resolved to embellish, to 
abandon pure autobiography and indulge in invention, he 
seems to have become vaguely aware of the need for a more 
closely knit form. His method of achieving this is more 
ingenuous than ingenious: it consists in reintroducing at a 
later stage characters which have appeared or at least been 
mentioned before. In Lavengro" we read how the hero, 
climbing down from the coach on his arrival in London, is 
accosted by a sinister creature who tries to extort money 
from him. Later, when Lavengro is trying to barter the 
apple-woman’s Moll Flanders for a Bible, he finds that the 
book has been stolen from his pocket. Litter again, he detects 
a pickpocket in the act of robbing an Armenian taerphant, 
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catches the thief, and restores the stolen pocket-book. Later 
again, at Greenwich Fair, he gets into conversation with a 
thimble-rigger who turns out to be not merely the pick¬ 
pocket who stole Moll Flanders from him and the pocket- 
book from the Armenian, but also the sinister person who 
attempted to swindle him on his first arrival in London. 

Now the only justification for coincidences in literature is 
that the writer shall get away with t them. If Borrow can 
make us believe in this threefold coincidence, well and good. 
But he doesn’t; and at least one of the reasons for his failure 
is that he has not given his miscreant any particular character 
or even visual identity. The man does not exist for us as a 
person; therefore his reappearanfc giv^s us no shock of 
recognition. For any effect he has on the story he might as 
well have been four different people. 

Another example of Borrow’s ingenuous use of this device 
is rather more successful. In the early part of Lavengro we 
meet Borrow’s sixteen-year-old schoolfellow *Murtagh at 
the school at Clonmel, to whom he gives-a pack of cards in 
exchange for lessons in Irish. We do not hear of Murtagh 
again until he turns up near the end of The Romany Rye 
practising the art of thimble-rigging at Homcastle Fair and 
tells Borrow a fantastic and highly amusing story about how 
his pack of cards was confiscated in an Irish religious house 
in Italy and how he subsequently detected the Rector, the 
Sub-Rector, the Almonel, and His Holiness the Pope en¬ 
joying a game of cards with the confiscated pack. He also 
tells how in the course of his wanderings he ran across a 
thimble-rigger from whom he stole his pea-table. Now 
Murtagh has the luck to be an Irishman; in other words, his 
speech is highly characterized (Borrow does this extremely 
well),.and so, when he reappears at the pnd of The Romany 
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Rye, we identify him, welcome him, and so accept the 
coincidence. But we obdurately resist when Borrow would 
have us believe that the thimble-rigger from whom Murtagh 
stole the pea-table is the identical thimble-rigger and pick¬ 
pocket whose case I have just discussed. 

Any reference to the use of coincidence in fiction inevitably 
calls up the name of Dickens. Dickens used coincidence for 
aS it’s worth and occasionally for rather more. He strained 
it to breaking-point, for instance, in that scene in David 
Copperjield where David and Martha overhear, but fail to 
interrupt, Rose Dartle’s ruthless attack on Emily. But more 
often Dickens gets away triumphantly with his coincidences. 
When David is taking tJa with Uriah Heap and his mother, 
a figure passes the open door, returns, glances in, and enters. 
It is Mr Micawber. For a moment we revolt against the 
obviously manufactured occasion, but only for a moment. 
A brief dialogue and we submit, and the reason for our 
submission's not simply that the dialogue has convinced us; 
it is also that M» Micawber, from the moment of our first 
meeting with him, has been so immensely alive and kicking 
that he forces us to accept his most improbable intrusions. 
Time and again Dickens drags a character into the middle 
of an episode with which, one would have supposed, it can 
have no conceivable connection and by sheer perseverance 
and ingenuity compels us to accept the imposition. Why do 
we accept it? Because, howevei* unlikely the intrusion, the 
character, once it has been dragged in, begins to function in 
the episode. In Borrow’s coincidences, on the other hand, 
this does not happen. Each remains an isolated incident 
which performs no necessary function in the network of the 
story. Therefore, so far from compelling belief, it rouses 
our scepticism. Cjearly, then, Borrow’s ideas of construction 
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are of a vague and rudimentary kind. He unconsciously 
admits as much in the letter to Murray from which 1 have 
already quoted, in which he writes that he has “already 
plenty of scenes and dialogues connected with my life. . . . 
The great difficulty is to blend them into a symmetrical 
whole/’ 4 * 

Yet the problem of construction in autobiography is 
almost non-existent. The flow of events related by the 
person who experienced them provides ready-made all the 
construction the form demands. Borrow’s difficulty, when 
still aiming at pure autobiography, must have been simply 
due to his haphazard method of composition. Those scraps 
of scenes and dialogues written on pieces ojf waste-paper must 
have faced him, as they accumulated, with a nightmare con¬ 
fusion, and the task of trying to fit the unrelated pieces into 
a coherent mosaic for which he had prepared no cartoon 
must have been heartbreaking. He had no preconceived 
ideas, no conscious technique at his disposal: he forked as a 
child works on a jigsaw puzzle. No wonder the work filled 
him with exasperation and despair. 

For the reader who has shared the four years of adventure 
in The Bible in Spain , the spectacle of Borrow, caged in 
respectable domesticity in a remote comer of England, toiling 
at a task for which he had so little aptitude that his nerves 
broke down periodically under the exasperation of it, is a 
painful one. Though forfd of his wife and step-daughter, 
he was no more suited by temperament to women’s society 
than he was to daily work at a desk, and from time to time 
he would seek respite in scouring the country on Sidi Habis- 
milk, his Arab horse, in visits to the Gypsies, in long tramps 
on foot, in breakiiig-in a young Jhorse, and, once, in seven 
months of wandering on the Continent. t Bur, avoid it as he 
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might, Lavengro hung like a weight round his neck, torment¬ 
ing hStn with difficulties and doubts. Meanwhile the public 
had had ample time to forget The Bible in Spain and the few 
‘who remembered it doubtless expected that Lavengro would 
b&*i book of the same sort. When at last it appeared, eight 
years aftor its predecessor, the critics, almost without excep¬ 
tion, were unfavourable. “We have read the book and we 
ere disappointed,’* said Blackwood. . . . We strongly 
suspect that in the course of the composition of this book, 
which, unless our memory strangely deceives us, was an¬ 
nounced more than two years ago, considerable changes have 
taken place in its plan and disposition.” The Athenceum was 
no better: “Few booki have excited warmer expectations 
than this long-talkcd-of autobiography, and great is the dis¬ 
appointment which it will leave in the minds of those who 
expect anything beyond a collection of bold picaresque 
sketches. The book . . . must ... be pronounced a failure. 
It can hardfy be called a book at all.” “ The story of Lavengro 
will content no <wie,” said Frazer s. “It is for ever hovering 
between Romance and Reality, and the whole tone of the 
narrative inspires a profound distrust.” 

Such a reception of many years of work would be a severe 
blow to any writer, and to a man of Borrow’s temperament, 
haunted by a secret sense of inferiority, it was especially cruel. 
We can gauge the depth of bis humiliation in the ferocious 
but ineffectual retaliation on tie critics delivered in the 
Appendix. And yet tfie critics’ strictures are in some respects 
very much to the point. Lavengro is not a good novel and 
it fails as autobiography because Borrow’s “embellishments” 
produce an effect of instability, a “hovering between 
Romance and Reality” „which inevitably inspires distrust. 
To say that “in the course of composition . . . cmsjjlerable 
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changes have taken place in its plan and disposition ” is not, 
of course, criticism: the changes might have been SSr the 
better; but the fact of the critic’s awareness of them does 
imply a criticism, since they would not have been apparent" 
if they had been successful. I have said that the book foils 
both as a novel and as autobiography, but have Lany right 
to judge it as either? We know that by the time it was 
published Borrow had suppressed any suggestion that it w«6 
autobiography and he does not anywhere call it a novel; but 
he calls it variously and mysteriously a dream, a drama, a 
poem, and, by so doing, claims that it is an imaginative 
work. Whether we call an imaginative work concerned 
with people and events a novel or 4iot is unimportant: the 
word novel is as apt as any other. Whatever name we use 
for it does not circumvent the Athenczums objection that 
Lavengro “can hardly be called a book at all.” The absence 
of structure and design, in other words the lack of unity, 
remains, and the description of the book as “a Collection of 
bold picaresque sketches” is hardly unjust, cWhere the critic 
is unjust is in not admitting that such a collection requires a 
considerable art in its author and provides some very enjoy¬ 
able reading. Lavengro and The Romany Rye abound in such 
sketches, some of them continuous passages, such as Lavengro’s 
fight with the Flaming Tinman or the bickers between the 
lads of the Auld Toon and the New Toon in Edinburgh; 
others a series of separated c episodes concerned with a single 
character which combine into a story, as, for example, the 
scenes which present the old apple-woman of London Bridge. 
But not all the sketches are equally good. That, for instance, 
of the Armenian merchant and the curious episode of the 
man obsessed by (he folie de toucher, in whom Borrow 
present * carefully disguised picture of himself, are not 
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convincing. Nor can I believe that even the most ardent 
BorroVian will deny that Borrow is no more reliable than he 
is entertaining in his excursions into philology, or that his 
hatred of the Roman Catholic Church, though it produced 
so'tiie very amusing dialpgue, is responsible for some exceed¬ 
ingly tedtous passages, or that his exceptional inaptitude for 
reasoned argument makes him a poor philosopher and a 
still poorer critic. These reflections on the planet Jupiter, 
for instance, have no merit that I can discover. 

“Why have I always taken an interest in thee, O Jupiter? I know 
nothing about thee, save what every child knows, that thou art a big 
star, whose only light is derived from moons. And is not that 
knowledge enough to makime feel an interest in thee? Ay, truly; 
I never look at thee without wondering what is going on in thee; 
what is life in Jupiter? That there is life in Jupiter who can doubt? 
There is life in our own little star, therefore there must be life in 
Jupiter, who is not a little star. But how different must life be in 
Jupiter from what it is in our own little star! Life here is life beneath 
the dear suiJP-life in Jupiter is life beneath moons—four moons—no 
single moon is abl^ to illumine that vast bulk. All know what life 
is in our own little star; it is anything but a routine of happiness here, 
where the dear sun rises to us every day: then how sad and moping 
must life be in mighty Jupiter, on which no sun ever shines, and 
which is never lighted save by pale moonbeams! The thought that 
there is more sadness and melancholy in Jupiter than in this world of 
ours, where, alas! there is but too much, has always made me take 
a melancholy interest in that huge distant star.” 

Lavengro and The Romany Rye ?in short, are clogged with 
material that is not goc*! enough or not good at all. They 
are clogged, too, by clumsy and verbose writing, for Borrow’s 
style is unstable. It fluctuates disconcertingly between the 
excellent, the adequate, and the regrettable. He constantly 
uses the word individual when he mean! man, woman, or 
person, and the wqrd calculated in phrases such as “i b*4 seen 
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no object calculated to call them forth” where “no object to 
call them forth” would have been enough, and the jo^nalese 
reluctance to call a spade a spade appears throughout his work. 
A horse becomes a quadruped ; horses, the equine race ; beer, 
the beverage ; blood, the vital fluid; fish, the finny brood;^nd 
birds, the feathered tribe. We must not blame hkn for his 
outbursts of formal apostrophe. To modem ears it may 
sound false and a little ridiculous when he begins a passage 
about his mother “Hail to thee, my parent! as thou sittcst 
there in thy widow’s weeds, in the dusky parlour in the 
house overgrown with the lustrous ivy of the sister isle,” or 
addresses Cheapside and the spirit of Defoe in similar strains. 
It was a convention of his period. '‘Dickers and Lytton used 
it and Borrow’s apostrophes are often good examples of their 
kind. But we cannot allow the same tolerance to the style 
of the following passage from Lavengro , in which he describes 
himself as a child opening Robinson Crusoe for the first time: 

“The first object on which my eyes rested was a picture; it was 
exceedingly well executed, at least the scene which it represented 
made a vivid impression on me, which would hardly have been the 
case had the artist not been faithful to nature. A wild scene it was, 
a heavy sea and rocky shore, with mountains in the background 
above which the moon was peering. Not far from the shore, upon 
the water, was a boat with two figures in it, one of which stood at 
the bow, pointing with what I knew to be a gun at a dreadful shape 
in the water; fire was flashing from the muzzle of the gun and the 
monster appeared to be transfixed. I almost thought I heard its cry. 
I remained motionless, gazing upon the < picture, scarcely daring to 
draw my breath, lest the new and wondrous world should vanish 
of which I had now obtained a glimpse.'^ 

Now consider the purpose and substance of this passage. 
The purpose is to %ho w us a child enthralled by a picture. 
For t\y*j the thirty-three words beginning “it was exceedingly 
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well executed” and ending “faithful to nature” are redun¬ 
dant:^ they perform no function whatever. A second 
redundancy is “upon the water”: “Not far from the shore 
was a boat” gives all we need for a clear picture. If we 
sul/stitute “with a gun” % for “with what I knew to be a gun” 
we sacrifice nothing more than five unnecessary words. In 
the final sentence one of the two phrases “I remained motion¬ 
less” and “gazing upon the picture” might be cancelled with¬ 
out diminishing the impression of the child’s absorption in 
the picture, and the last eight words, “of which I had now 
obtained a glimpse,” contribute little more than an exceed¬ 
ingly awkward tag to the end of the sentence. I suggest, 
then, that nearly 3 third^f the number of words used might 
be removed with no other result than that the effect which 
Borrow is trying to produce would become much more vivid 
and immediate. To treat Borrow’s prose as a schoolmaster 
treats his pupil’s exercise may seem impertinent and pedantic 
to the moft tolerant reader, but it is trifles of the kind I have 
pointed out that *nake all the difference between a good and 
a bad style. Words are the medium of communication 
between writer and reader, and so an excess of colourless and 
otiose words in a piece of description merely blurs the mind’s 
vision and clogs the mind’s ear. It would be easy to run 
through all Borrow’s work with a blue pencil, pruning its 
excesses and notably increasing its pungency, but it is un¬ 
deniable that, if we were to do so, we should also 
eliminate much of the strange, irritating, fascinating person¬ 
ality of its author. 

But although Borrow can and often does write badly, 
there are abundant instances in which he rises grandly to the 
occasion. I have .already# quoted the ^opening and the 
appropriate (though, alas, not the actual) clo$fe 'Vf The 
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Bible in Spain . Here is another fine passage from the same 
book: ^ 

“We were now standing at a great altitude between two bays, the 
wilderness of waters before us. Of all the ten thousand barks which 
annually plough those seas in sight of that old cape, not one was to 
be descried. It was a blue shiny waste, broken by no object save 
the black head of a spermaceti whale, which would occasionally 
show itself at the top, casting up thin jets of brine. The principal 
bay, that of Finisterra, as far as the entrance, was beautifully varie¬ 
gated by an immense shoal of sardinhas, on whose extreme skirts 
the monster was probably feasting. From the northern side of the 
cape we looked down upon a smaller bay, the shore of which was 
overhung by rocks of various and grotesque shapes; this is called 
the outer bay, or, in the language of die country, Praia do mar de 
fora; a fearful place in seasons of wind and tempest, when the long 
swell of the Adantic, pouring in, is broken into surf and foam by 
the sunken rocks with which it abounds. Even in the calmest day 
there is a rumbling and a hollow roar in that bay which fill the heart 
with uneasy sensations. 

“On all sides there was grandeur and sublimity, /iter gazing 
from the summit of the cape for nearly an hour, we descended.’* 

h 

Borrow could be equally graphic in describing a stirring 
incident. Here is the bicker between the urchins of the 
upper and lower town in Edinburgh, from Lavengro : 

“It was a beautiful Sunday evening, the rays of the descending 
sun were reflected redly from the grey walls of the Casde, and from 
the black rocks on which it was founded. The bicker had long 
since commenced, stones froip sling and hand were flying; but the 
callants of the New Town were now carrying everything before 
them. «- 

“A full-grown baker’s apprentice was at their head; he was 
foaming with rage, and had taken the fitld, as I was told, in order 
to avenge his brother, whose eye had been knocked out in one of the 
late bickers. He was no slinger or flinger, but brandished in his 
right hand the spok£ of a cart-wheel, like my countryman Tom 
Hickatfe.ife of old in his encounter with the gi^nt of the Lincolnshire 
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fen. Protected by a piece of wickerwork attached to his left arm, 
he rushed on to the fray, disregarding the stones which were showered 
against him, and was ably seconded by his followers. Our own 
^arty was chased half-way up the hill, where I was struck to the 
ground by the baker, after having been foiled in an attempt which 
I haijjiade to fling a handful of earth into his eyes. All now ap¬ 
peared loft, the Auld Toon was in full retreat. I myself lay at the 
baker’s feet, who had just raised his spoke, probably to give me the 
CQijp de grace ,—it was an awful moment. Just then I heard a shout 
and a rushing sound; a wild-looking figure was descending the hill 
with terrible bounds; it is a lad of some fifteen years; he is bare¬ 
headed, and his red uncombed hair stands on end like hedgehogs’ 
brisdes; his frame is lithy, like that of an antelope, but he has pro¬ 
digious width of chest; he wears a military undress, that of the 
regiment, even of a drumti^r, for it is wild Davy, whom a month 
before I had seen enlisted on Leith Links to serve King George with 
drum and drumstick as long as his services might be required, and 
who, ere a week had elapsed, had smitten with his fist Drum-Major 
Elzigood, who, incensed at his ineptitude, had threatened him with 
his cane; he has been in confinement for weeks, this is the first day 
of his libemtion, and he is now descending the hill with horrid 
bounds and shoutings; he is now about five yards distant, and the 
baker, who apprehends that something dangerous is at hand, pre¬ 
pares himself for the encounter; but what avails the strength of a 
baker, even full-grown?—what avails the defence of a wicker shield? 
—what avails the wheel-spoke, should there be an opportunity for 
using it, against the impetus of an avalanche or a cannon-ball?—for 
to either of these might that wild figure be compared, which, at a 
distance of five yards, sprang at once with head, hands, feet and 
body, all together, upon the champioij of the New Town, tumbling 
him to earth amain. And now it was the turn of the Old Town to 
triumph. Our late discomfited host, returning on its steps, over¬ 
whelmed the fallen champion with blows of every kind, and then, 
led on by his vanquisher,* who had assumed his arms, namely, the 
wheel-spoke and the wicker shield, fairly cleared the brae of their 
adversaries, whom they drove down headlong into the morass.” 

• » 

That vigorous pieqe of prose with the triumphant*sweep of 
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its conclusion will hold its own in the best company. A 
selection of the best of Borrow, in fact, would make a very 
handsome anthology, whereas a selection of his worst would 
provide numerous passages for comment and correction in 
Senior English class-rooms. 

It is strange that Lavengro and The Romany Rye have 
become so closely associated with the Gypsies, for actually 
the passages in Lavengro in which they appear amount to **o 
more than one ninth of the book and those in The Romany 
Rye must be a still smaller fraction of the whole. It the 
Gypsies none the less dominate the novel it is, I think, for 
three reasons: first, because to the ordinary reader they are 
a strange people and therefore make a §harp impression; 
second, because Borrow himself was fascinated by them and 
therefore described them and their ways with especial vivid¬ 
ness ; third, because he liked to figure in the role of a Gypsy 
himself and chose, as titles for the two books, two names 
given him by the Gypsies—“Lavengro,” which means Word 
Master, and “The Romany Rye,” the Gyp«y Gentleman. 

I have pointed out what I believe to be contributing causes 
of the novel’s failure—a style which fluctuates between vivid, 
muscular prose and drab verbosity; a lack of shape and 
structure; incomplete fusion between matters of fact and 
fiction, in other words, a lack of the faculty of imagination; 
and characters which perform no necessary function in the 
development of the story. But what of the characters them¬ 
selves ? To attribute their failure to cc-operate in the building 
of the story to some shortcoming in themselves is to put the 
cart before the horse. The truth is that they do not so 
function because the novel has no plot, no development for 
them to function iL. The proper relation of characters and 
plot is me of interdependence. One might say that characters 
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are the medium through which the novelist expresses his 
plot, o*\equally that the plot is the medium through which 
he unfolds his characters. A plot without characters is in¬ 
conceivable, and although characters may exist without a 
plot, ^ they exist only in an embryonic state. Like the 
Character: of La Bruyere, they are notes or sketches for 
characters rather than the living and moving creatures of 
fioiion, uninflated balloons awaiting the action of event and 
circumstance to breathe the breath of life into them. 

How does this apply to Borrow’s characters? Let us con¬ 
sider the most important of them. Borrow, as we gather 
from Lavengro’s sub-title, The Scholar , The Gypsy , The Priest, 
considered them to be fimself, Jasper Petulengro, and the 
Man in Black, but most readers will agree that the Man in 
Black must certainly give precedence to Isopel Berners. 

Jasper Petulengro haunts the novel like a ghost. Like a 
ghost he turns up when least expected and does not linger 
long. He 4ias little influence on the course of events. But 
although he coe tributes hardly anything to the novel's 
development and docs not himself develop as a character, he 
does contribute an atmosphere and a good deal of highly 
characteristic talk. It is because he does little else that he 
never becomes a solid character: he remains a ghost, elusive, 
episodic. Perhaps this is an advantage in his case: his elusive¬ 
ness invests him with mystery, and mystery has an attraction 
of its own. He represents the Unconventional world of 
escape, of freedom, for which one half of Borrow’s nature 
perpetually craves. Jasper’s identity, then, is created not 
by his actions in the face of events but by what he says 
and how he says it. In the creation of character, lingo—the 
style of speech appropriate to a particular person—is an 
important element.. It invests the character with a certain 
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idiosyncrasy and acts like a brightly coloured label which 
enables the reader instantly to identify him at each re^pear- 
ance. Now when a character has an obviously distinctive 
lingo—for example a Gypsy, an Irishman, or a Scotsman— 
Borrow reproduces it admirably, as in the case of Jasper, 
Murtagh the Irishman, and young t)avid Haggart^Jae Scot, 
but he fails notably in the subtler distinctions, such as those 
produced by class or age. When, in the early part«of 
Lavengro, he describes in dramatic dialogue an encounter 
between himself as a child of six and a couple of Gypsies, his 
own talk has all the qualities of a grown man's and none 
whatever of that of a child. The effect of this is to give an 
air of falsity to the incident. Oi take the case of Isopel 
Berners. She is a young hucksteress, bom in a workhouse, but 
she is English and so she would have no distinction of speech 
beyond that which belongs to her class. Sometimes Borrow 
succeeds in putting into her mouth a kind of speech appro¬ 
priate to her nature, but at other times he seemu to forget 
this obligation with the result that, to our astonishment, Belle 
changes unexpectedly into a well-bred young lady of the 
mid-nineteenth century. In the following passage Lavengro 
and Belle are sitting outside their tents in Mumper’s Dingle 
talking about the approaching thunderstorm. 

“‘My dislike is not pretended, ’ said Belle, ‘I hate the sound of it, 
but I love my tea and it was kind of you not to wish to cast a cloud 
over my litde pleasures; th& thunder came quite time enough to 
interrupt it without being anticipated—t^ere is another peal. I will 
dear away and see that my tent is in a condition to resist the storm; 
and I think you had better bestir yourself.’ ” 

Now that is hardly the talk of a strapping young female 
pedlar, very handy with her fist$ and bred in a workhouse. 
Detail^ such as this seriously detract fropa Belle’s actuality. 
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It is as if, just when the definition of her image is becoming 
sharp, ‘die suddenly goes out of focus. Already she had 
begun to take on the lineaments of reality; we had seen her 
in action more than once, notably when she came to 
Laversro’s rescue in histfight with the Flaming Tinman, and 
so these relapses into conventional literature are the more 
upsetting. She fluctuates between the real and the unreal: 
w£ are attracted by her and yet we cannot wholly believe in 
her. In short, Borrow shows us in Belle Berners the makings 
of a charming and highly original character which he lacks 
the genius to complete. In the case of Jasper Petulengro I 
remarked that his vagueness was perhaps an advantage: with 
Belle this is not ro. She had everything to gain by being 
represented in the round. A more solid character than either 
Jasper or Belle is the old apple-woman of London Bridge, 
and the reason for her solidity is clear. Her speech keeps 
more successfully within her character and she shows a 
certain spiritual development in the story of her change of 
allegiance from Moll Flanders to the Bible. 

What of the other chief characters? The Man in Black, 
the Priest of the sub-title, is a greater talker than all the rest 
and his talk sharply conveys his personality; but he is totally 
static. He does not function; he merely talks, his role being 
to act as a mouthpiece for the monstrous, though often 
exceedingly amusing, misrepresentations by which Borrow 
seeks to discredit the Roman Catholic Church. We might 
similarly review all tlfc characters in the novel, but we 
would search in vain for one that was alive and growing. 
They are drawn in the flat, not created in the round. 
This is not to say that they are for that reason un¬ 
successful. Borrow had a irery sharp eye and, on occasion, 
considerable powea of description, and many 6? these 
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sketch-portraits are vivid and attractive. They must be con¬ 
sidered failures only when circumstances demand /$. them 
a fuller measure of life than they possess. 

But there is still one character to be considered, that of the 
Scholar, George Borrow, alias Lavengro, alias the Romany 
Rye. It may be presumed that whatever judgment we may 
pass on all the others, we shall hardly stigmatize him, the 
creator of them all, as unreal. But we are dealing here iibt 
with historic fact but with literature, and it depends entirely 
on George Borrow’s skill as a writer whether Lavengro is 
convincingly real or more shadowy than the most shadowy 
of his creations. Indeed he is his pwn creation as much as 
any of the others. That he is a strange, baffling, and rather 
uncomfortable character can hardly be denied. 

Unless the reader is very simple-minded, he will become 
conscious, before he has got very far in Lavengro , that the 
narrator is not wholly preoccupied with telling his story. 
He is equally preoccupied with impressing his own import¬ 
ance on the reader: in fact, when the reader has got to the 
end of The Romany Rye he may be inclined to suspect that 
the chief motive of the whole work has been to exhibit the 
learning, physical prowess, and general impressiveness of the 
narrator. 

In short, I do not think that Borrow has been more suc¬ 
cessful with Lavengro than with his other characters. While 
creating him he has had his eye on the reader more often 
than on himself: his object has be£n not to illuminate but 
to dazzle. Consequently Lavengro is the offspring of melo¬ 
drama rather than a man of flesh and blood, and it is not 
until we have studied the character of Borrow that the 
character cf Lavengro becomes enthralling. 
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“Wild Wales” 

At the end of July 1854, Borrow with his wife and step- 
daughter visited Wales.' The ladies took lodgings at Llan¬ 
gollen and Borrow tramped the coimtry round about. 
Towards the end of September Mrs Borrow and her daughter 
ended their holiday, but Borrow remained in Wales until 
November, exploring the country on foot and visiting the 
birthplaces and graves of his beloved Welsh bards. He kept 
a daily journal and returned home with four notebooks 
packed with material, cyt of which, during the next two 
years, he constructed Wild Wales. It was not sent to John 
Murray until November 1861. Later in that month Murray 
wrote to Mrs Borrow about it. 

“Dear Mrs Borrow,—The MS. of Wild Wales has occupied my 
thoughts almost ever since Friday last. 

“I approached tlys MS. with some diffidence, recollecting the un¬ 
satisfactory results, on the whole, of our last publication —Romany 
Rye. I have read a large part of this new work with care and atten¬ 
tion, and although it is beautifully written and in a style of English 
undefiled, which few writers can surpass, there is yet a want of stir¬ 
ring incident in it which makes me fearful as to the result of its 
publication. 

“In my hands at least I cannot think it would succeed even as well 
as Romany Rye —and I am fearful of ncjt doing justice to it. I do not 
like to undertake a work with the chance of reproach that it may 
have failed through my viant of power to promote its circulation, 
and I do wish, for Borrow*s own sake, that in this instance he would 
try some other publisher ahd perhaps some other form of publica¬ 
tion. 

“In my hands I am convinced the work % will not answer the 
author’s expectations^* and I am not prepared to take on me this 
amount of responsibility. ** 
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“I will give the best advice I can if called upon, and shall be only 
too glad if I can be useful to Mr Borrow. I regret to have^p write 
in this sense, but believe me always, 

“Dear Mrs Borrow, 

“Your faithful friend, 

Fjohn Murray/* 

It is not clear whether Borrow altered the MS. or not: in 
either case, Murray changed his mind and published Wild 
Wales towards the end of 1862. Contrary to his fears the 
first edition produced a profit of over ^500. The Spectator 
declared that the book was “intrinsically good in spite of 
minor defects,” but the majority of the reviews were un¬ 
favourable. The CornhiU’s criticism was: “extremely 
defective and contains an unpardonable proportion of 
triviality and self-glorification. Snatches of commonplace 
conversation and intensely prosaic translations of Welsh 
poems swell out tills book, and render it rather tiresome 
reading.” 

For a book which records merely the unexciting day-to- 
day experiences of a walking-tour, Wild Wales is undeniably 
very long—the length of three novels—and it cannot be 
denied that it has its portion of triviality. But triviality has 
its place in a book of this kind; indeed, the trivial is an un¬ 
avoidable concomitant of travel and, in fact, a necessary 
ingredient in a travel-book. But it must be used with 
discretion, and it would be, easy, I think, to reduce the length 
of the book with a blue-pencil without harming it in the 
least. To say as much is to say that Wild Wales would be 
improved by pruning. The following passage gives some 
justification to the Cornhiirs complaint. 

“What further conversation we had was in the Cambrian tongue. 
I asked the name of the dog, who was now fondling upon me, and 
was tol&* chat his name was Pharaoh. I enqnired if they had any 
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books, and was shown two, one a common Bible printed by the 
Bible Society, and the other a volume in which the Book of Prayer 
of the fchurch of England was bound up with the Bible, both 
^printed at Oxford, about the middle of the last century. I found 
that both mother and daughter were Calvinistic Methodists. After 
a litde further discourse I Vot up and gave the old woman twopence 
for the milk; she accepted it, but with great reluctance. I enquired 
whether by following die road I could get to the Pen y bryn or the 
top of the hill. They shook their heads and the young woman said 
that I could not, as the road presently took a turn and went down. 
I asked her how I could get to the top of the hill. ‘Which part of 
the top?* said she. ‘IT gor-uchaf,’ I replied.’* 

As for self-glorification, it is certainly there and may irritate 
readers for whom Wild Wales is their first acquaintance with 
Borrow, but for'those who have read the other books it will 
have become so much a part of their author’s make-up that 
they will have come to accept it with amused toleration. 
There is at least one instance, however (that of his treatment 
of the hostess of the Turf Tavern in Chapter XV), where 
Borrow, in his determination to persuade us that he knew 
Welsh better than a native, becomes so overbearing and 
unmannerly that the most hardened Borrovian will be 
disgusted. 

Another of the CornhiWs objections—the “intensely 
prosaic translations of Welsh poems”—cannot be denied. 
Here are two stanzas from two and a half pages of verse 
translation of a Morality on “Riqjies and Poverty,” by Twm 
O’r Nant, or Thomas Edwards, who died in 1810. Their 
evidence on BorrowY qualities as a poet is, I think, con¬ 
clusive. , 

“However mistaken the judgment may be 
Of the world which is never from ignorance free, 

The parts me must) play, which to us are assign’d. 
According* as God has enlighten’d our mind. ^ 
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‘Of elements four did our Master create 
The earth and all in it with skill the most great; 
Need I the world’s four materials declare— 4 

Are they not water, fire, earth, and air?’* 


But Borrow’s excursions into ver$e take up a very small 
fraction of the book and the judicious reader, having Sampled 
one or two, will doubtless prefer to skip them; indeed, he 
may not confine his skipping to the verse, for it would 4 >e 
impossible for any but an omnivorous reader to read Wild 
Wales through continuously from cover to cover. Yet it 
has many excellent qualities. Borrow paints the scenes— 
the mountains, valleys, rivers, streams, and villages and the 
various people he meets on his tlavels \yith an unfading 
freshness. He is in his blandest mood: the bees in his bonnet 
have almost ceased to buzz. There are no long diatribes 
here on English gentdity or the Roman Catholic Church; in 
their place we find a series of amusing or touching incidents 
and here and there a longer anecdote, some of \hern—for 
instance, the story of the ecclesiastical cat in Chapter VII or 
the one about the Irish fiddler entitled Croppies Lie Down in 
Chapter XXV—first-rate both in substance and execution. 
In fact, Wild Wales is an excellent bed book. You can open 
it anywhere and be sure to find, if not on the spot at least 
within a page or two, a supply of charming and easygoing 
entertainment to occupy anything from five minutes to an 
hour. It is, of course, the 1 simplest form of book: it faces 
its writer with no problems of form* construction, develop¬ 
ment. All it requires of him is a sharp eye and a sharp ear 
for things seen and heard and the power to convey them to 
the reader. These are no inconsiderable gifts and Borrow 
possessed them prb-eminently, |s he h^s already proved 
twenty ^years earlier in The Bible in Spain, Needless to say, 
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the later book does not bear comparison with the earlier. 
The Bible in Spain records the stirring adventure of a young 
man in a strange and primitive country: it has a variety 
and a dramatic continuity not to be expected of the day- 
to-day record of a middle-aged gentleman’s holiday in Great 
Britain. 



CHAPTER V 


A RECONSTRUCTION 

F OR the reader who has studied the four books a*d 
acquainted himself with Borrow’s life and character as 
shown by his biographers, and especially by his latest bio¬ 
grapher, Seton Dearden, whose book The Gypsy Gentleman 
was published in 1939, a coherent and extremely interesting 
pattern begins to emerge, and the Contradictions and pecu¬ 
liarities in the character of the narrator, noticeable in all four 
books and puzzlingly insistent in the novel, become compre¬ 
hensible. Borrow, in fact, is a fascinating case which only a 
trained psycho-analyst could fully unravel. And so I cannot 
hope that my portrait of Borrow—the fourth # hnd final 
portrait exhibited in this study—will be free from s< 3 me of 
the errors of ignorance. But at least it may throw new 
light on his strange, enigmatic personality and so display his 
novel in what, for me, is its most interesting aspect, that, 
namely, of a human document. 

It is evident that Borrow’s relations with his father had 
much to do with his strange character. In a dialogue between 
his parents in Lavengro he p\its into his father’s mouth words 
which, we must suppose, represent ljis attitude towards his 
younger son: 

4 

44 God help the child! I bear him no ill will, on the contrary, all 
love and affection; but I cannot shut my eyes; there is something 
so strange about himl ... I love h^n, I'm sure; but I must be 
blind no&o see the difference between him and his brother. Why, 
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he has neither my hair nor my eyes; and then his countenance! why, 
’tis absolutely swarthy, God forgive me! I had almost said that of a 
gypsy, iAit I have nothing to say against that; the boy is not to be 
blamed for the colour of his face, nor for his hair and eyes; but then, 
his ways and manners!—I confess I do not like them, and that they 
give me no little uneasiness—I know he kept very strange company 
when he was in Ireland; people of evil report, of whom terrible 
things were said—horse-witches and the like. I questioned him once 
or^twice upon the matter, and even threatened him, but it was of 
no use; he put on a look as if he did not understand me, a regular 
Irish look, just such a one as those rascals assume when they wish to 
appear all innocence and simplicity, and diey are full of malice and 
deceit all the time.” 

The resftlt of his father’s involuntary dislike of him was 
that the child’s feelings for his father were split into two 
irreconcilable halves, admiration and antagonism. Again 
and again in Lavengro he expresses admiration for “the good 
old man”; indeed, the reader may think that he protests too 
much, as if repressing other feelings. At one point he breaks 
out into an apostrophe to his father which is not only touching 
but revealing: 

“I who was so litde like thee that thou understoodst me not, and 
in whom with justice thou didst feel so litde pride, had yet percep¬ 
tion enough to see thy worth, and to feel it an honour to be able to 
call myself thy son; and if at some no distant time, when the foreign 
enemy ventures to insult our shore, I be permitted to break some 
vaunting poll, it will be a triumph to me to think that, if thou hadst 
lived, thou wouldst have hailed the deed, and mightest yet discover 
some distant resemblance to thyself, the day when thou didst all but 
vanquish the mighty Brain.” 

There Borrow not only expresses a wish to become a soldier 
like his father, but also to break the head of some foreign 
enemy. Now Captain Borrow, thouglf a soldier, had never 
seen active service* therefore in breaking some vau&ting poll 
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Borrow would have excelled him in his own profession, and 
there is significance, of which he was doubtless quite^uncon- 
sdous, in his choice of the words “it will be a triumph 
to me.” 

In his description of his father’s h st illness, when, in his 
brother’s absence abroad, he had sometimes to take his 
mother’s place at the old man’s side, he writes that “as I 
entertained a great awe for my father, I used to feel rather 
ill at ease, when, as sometimes happened, I found myself 
alone with him.” And later: “My attention to him had 
not passed unnoticed, and he was kind, fatherly, and un¬ 
reserved. . . . My respect for him increased, and I looked 
upon him almost with admiration.* These passages clearly 
show the strained relations between father and son. De¬ 
prived of his father’s affection, the boy concentrated all his 
love on his mother, who always took his part when his father 
expressed disapproval of him. 

The effect of Borrow’s relations to his parents Yollows a 
pattern familiar to students of psychology. His fether’s 
antipathy produced in him a deep sense of inferiority not only 
towards his father but also towards all persons in authority 
or in competition with him, such as schoolmasters, social 
superiors, fellow writers, for which he attempts to compen¬ 
sate by defying them, ignoring them, beating them at their 
own game, or by self-glorification of various kinds. Hence 
his violent quarrel at the dhmer-table with Dr Whewell, a 
man as loud-voiced, aggressive and arrogant as Borrow him¬ 
self and Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, into the 
bargain. His attitude to his contemporaries among English 
writers, which I shall describe later, is also entirely typical. 

The Oedipus coirfplex has becif defined, as the condition 
in whichSa boy is unduly attached to his mother while more 
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or less hostile to his father. This over-attachment to the 
mother may arrest normal sexual development and fix it at 
a childish stage, so that when the boy becomes a man he may 
be incapable of falling in love with a woman, though he may 
do so with persons of tis own sex. This arrested develop¬ 
ment is clearly evident in Borrow, and in the episode of 
Isopel Berners in the novel we have a most revealing demon¬ 
stration of his incapability of normal love. It was Isopel 
Berners, the beautiful, flaxen-haired young Amazon, bom 
and bred in the workhouse, who supported herself by ped¬ 
dling silks, who rescued Lavengro from defeat in his fight 
with the Framing Tinman. That the masterful hero of the 
novel should be shown* as near to defeat by any man of 
, woman born is sufficiently astounding: that his rescuer should 
be a woman makes it still more so. In fact, it is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that the haughty Borrow was able to 
admit the incident only because it was a familiar experience 
of his chfldhood when his mother took his part against his 
father.* But, having admitted it, Borrow is careful to safe¬ 
guard the prestige of his hero. The Tinman is presented as 
an invincible fighter, the terror of the neighbourhood, 
whereas Lavengro fights under a severe handicap, since he is 
still suffering from the after-effects of a severe illness. And 
that is not all. His rescuer, although a woman, is a super¬ 
human woman. She is stronger than the strongest man. 
Single-handed, Borrow is carefu?to tell, she had worsted two 
sailors who tried to interfere with her. 

After the fight Lavengro and Belle pitched their tents side 
by side in Mumper's Dingle and there they lived together for 
a month in the strictest propriety. Belle falls in love with 
the handsome Layengro, hut in spite df his admiration for 
hor he is unable to return her feelings. Borrow rftust have 
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been unconsciously aware of his hero’s incapacity, for he 
naively asserts his superiority over Belle in passages where 
Lavengro treats us and her to a lot of learned talk and 
periodical lessons in Armenian. At last Belle realizes thaft 
Lavengro will never marry her and determines to leave him. 
Lavengro, suspecting this, asks her half-seriously, half- 
jokingly, and without a trace of passion to marry him and 
go with him to America. But it is too late. Belle has cowie 
to realize instinctively that he is no husband for her. Next 
day he goes to a fair with Jasper Petulcngro, whose camp is 
near by, and when he returns to the Dingle, Belle has gone. 
Borrow tells this story with skill and charm* but quite 
evidently without in the least realiiing the very poor figure 
Lavengro cuts. His treatment of Belle strikes the unin- 4 
structed reader as amazingly caddish. It is only when we 
have studied Borrow’s character that we understand the 
inevitability of Lavengro’s behaviour and his own blindness 
to it. He had a great affection for Belle: she had Saved him 
from the Flaming Tinman, just as his mother had stood 
between him and his father; but he was incapable of falling 
in love with her. To him it seemed perfectly natural that 
they should continue their celibate life together, and he 
forced himself to propose marriage only when he realized 
that he was going to lose her. After some days, during 
which he flattered himself that she would return, an old 
woman brought him a lettlr from her which told him that 
she was on the point of going on board ship at a port which 
she left unnamed. 

« 

“Suddenly it occurred to me that the post-mark on the letter 
would tell me from wheneje it came, so I forthwith looked at the 
back of the letter, and in die post-mirk read fhe name of a well- 
known a&d not very distant sea-port. I thenjenew with tolerable^ 
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certainty the port where she had embarked, and I almost determined 
to follow her, but I almost immediately determined to do no such 
thing. lJbpel Berners had abandoned me, and I would not follow 
her. ‘Perhaps,’ whispered Pride, ‘if I overtook her, she would only 

roundly 
I should 

heartily despise myself. So I determined not to follow Isopel 
Berners. I took her lock of hair, and looked at it, then put it in her 
letter, which I folded up and carefully stowed away, resolved to 
keep both for ever, but I determined not to follow her. Two or 
three times, however, during the day, I wavered in my determina¬ 
tion, and was again and again tempted to follow her, but every 
succeeding time the temptation was fainter. In the evening I left 
the dingle, apd sat down with Mr Petulengro and his family by the 
door of his tent; Mr Petu&ngro soon began talking of the letter 
which I had received in the morning. ‘Is it not from Miss Berners, 
' brother ? ’ said he. I told him it was. ‘ Is she coming back, brother ?* 
‘Never,’ said I; ‘she is gone to America, and has deserted me.’ ‘I 
always knew that you two were never destined for each other,’ 
said h$. ‘How did you know that?’ I enquired. ‘The dook told 
me so, brother, you arc bom to be a great travellor.’ ‘Well,’ said 
I, ‘if I had gone with her to America, as I was thinking of doing, I 
should have been a great travellor.’ ‘You are to travel in another 
direction, brother,’ said he. ‘I wish you would tell me all about my 
future wanderings,’ said I. ‘I can’t, brother,’ said Mr Petulengro, 
‘there’s a power of clouds before my eye.’ ‘You are a poor seer, 
after all,’ said I; and getting up, I returned to my dingle and my 
tent, where I betook myself to my bed, and there, knowing the 
worst, and being no longer agitated by apprehension, nor agonised 
by expectation, I was soon buried in^ deep slumber, the first which 

I had fallen into for several nights.” 

•* 

We see here not the despair of a deserted lover, but the 
feelings of a man whose pride has been piqued by his com¬ 
panion’s abandonment of him and whose nerves have been 
agitated by a dilemma from which ^circumstances have 
^rescued him. Belle loved Lavengro and was not content to 


despise me for running after her’; and it also told me pretty 
that, provided I ran after h?r, whether I overtook her or not, 
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be merely a second mother to him. Mrs Clarke loved 
Borrow, but, being a widow and an older woman th^n Belle, 
was ready to assume the maternal role. “It may be taken as 
positively certain,” wrote George Saintsbury in his essay on 
Borrow, “that Borrow was never ‘ii! love/ as the phrase is; 
and that he had hardly the remotest conception of what 
being in love means.** No critic nowadays would venture 
on so categorical a statement on the strength merely of vtflat 
is absent from a writer’s works. Psychology has taught us, 
among other things, to dogmatize far less easily. To love 
and to be in love are vague terms and the difference between 
them is even vaguer. That Borrow was capably of strong 
affections is proved by this letter, quoted by his biographers 
to his friend Roger Kerrison, with whom, later, he shared 
lodgings in London until his exorbitant demands for atten¬ 
tion and sympathy drove Kerrison to seek more peaceful 
quarters elsewhere. It was written in his twenty-first year. 

i, 

“Dearest Roger—I did not imagine when w^ separated in the 
street, on the day of your departure from Norwich, that we should 
not have met again: I had intended to have come and seen you off, 
but happening to dine at W. Barron’s I got into discourse, and the 
hour slipt past me unawares. ... I have no news to regale you 
with, for there is none abroad, but I live in the expectation of shortly 
hearing from you, and being informed of your plans and projects; 
fear not to be prolix, for the slightest particular cannot fail of being 
interesting to one who loves you far better than parent or relation, 
or even than the God whom bigots would teach him to adore, and 
who subscribes himself, o 

“Yours unalterably, 

• “ George Borrow.” 

The Borrows* life, in the boys’ earliest years, was the un¬ 
settled life of the army, moving every few months or every 
few years to new billets among new scenes This, reinforced ^ 
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by his father’s coldness to him, may very well have implanted 
in George his lifelong love of wandering and adventure. 
Feeling ill at ease in the family circle, he sought companion¬ 
ship outside it among soldiers, stable-boys, the old adder- 
catcher, and others outside the conventional circle of his class. 
He was especially fascinated by the Gypsies, that strange, 
wandering people who lived outside the social scheme. As 
sojiety, typified by his father, disapproved of him, he 
retaliated by disapproving of society and prided himself on 
his intimacy with the Gypsies. Though he was unpopular 
at Norwich Grammar School, he succeeded in impressing 
some . jf hij schoolfellows by spinning wonderful yams of his 
adventures with Gypsies* He even posed as a Gypsy him- 
( self and sometimes stained his face with walnut juice to the 
Gypsy swarthiness. On one occasion his headmaster, the 
Reverend Edward Valpy, met him in this guise and caustic¬ 
ally ^inquired: “Borrow, are you suffering from jaundice, 
or is it oftly dirt?” Evidently young Borrow had already 
becoirffc the poseur he remained all his life. Nor is it to be 
wondered at. In his early years his natural self-expression 
had been thwarted by his awareness of his father’s disapproval 
and the effect of this would be to make him selfconscious, 
to drive him in on himself. He would compensate for his 
insignificance at home by constant attempts to appear impor¬ 
tant in the world outside. Hence his tall stories to his school¬ 
fellows and the constant self-gloAfication of which the critics 
of his books complained. 

Captain Borrow was anxious that his sons should be well 
educated and he and Ms wife encouraged them to read at an 
early age. John, the father’s favourite, learned to read 
almost without ap effort,® but the very* fact that his father 
^wished him to read resulted in a firm resistance fronf George. 
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He took no interest in books and it was only an irresistible 
curiosity that broke down his opposition. A friend of his 
mother’s gave him a book, bitison Crusoe , and he was 
fascinated by the illustrations. I have already quoted the 
passage in which he describes this in tLavengro. He set him¬ 
self at once to master the contents and so became a reader. 

In the matter of foreign languages, too, he follows the 
pattern we would expect. His father, who was no sch(Aar, 
had been assured by a learned friend that a thorough know¬ 
ledge of Lilly’s Latin Grammar was the beginning of all 
wisdom. That his father should approve of Latin was 
enough to set George against it, and when schoolmasters, 
those authoritative persons who a3re another aspect of the 
father, tried to teach him Latin and Greek he took no interest * 
in them and belittled their literatures, apparently on a very 
small acquaintance with them, during the rest of his life. 
But there was a language of which his father strongly dis¬ 
approved and the result of his disapproval is told in Lavengro. 
At the age of twelve George was accompanying his father 
and the regiment on the march from Cork to Clonmel. 

“I walked by my father’s side, holding the stirrup-leather of his 
horse; presently several low uncouth cars passed by, drawn by 
starved cattle; the drivers were tall fellows, with dark features and 
athletic frames—they wore long loose blue cloaks with sleeves, which 
last, however, dangled unoccupied: their cloaks appeared in toler¬ 
ably good condition, not so their under garments. On their heads 
were broad slouching hats: the*generality of them were bare-footed. 
As they passed, the soldiers jested with them in the patois of East 
Anglia, whereupon the fellows laughed, and appeared to jest with 
the soldiers; but what they said who kn dws, it being in a rough 
guttural language, strange and wild. The soldiers stared at each 
other, and were silent.^ 

“*A strange language that!* said a ^oung officer to my father, T 
don’t understand a word of it; what can it be?’ \ % 
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“‘Irish!* said my father, with a loud voice, ‘and a bad language it 
is; I have known it of old, that is, I have often heard it spoken when 
I was a guardsman in London ^here’s one part of London where 
^1 the Irish live—at least all the worst of them—and there they hatch 
their villainies and speak this tongue. ... I liked the Irish worst of 
all, it sounded so horrid, especially as I did not understand it. It’s a 
bad language.’ 

“‘A queer tongue,* said I; ‘I wonder if I could learn it.*” 

AnJ learn it he did, from an Irish schoolfellow. In recording 
the incident Borrow does not state, and indeed does not seem 
to recognize, that it was his father’s disapproval of Erse that 
.specially recommended it to him, but there can be little 
doubt that this was so. At school his behaviour followed a 
similar pattern. When Schoolmasters tried to teach him 
Greek and Latin he showed no interest in those languages; 
even French at first shared the fatal disqualification of being 
in the school curriculum. But he picked up a polyglot 
dictionary in a shop in Norwich and after studying it for a 
while he persuaded his father to allow him to take lessons in 
French* Italian and Spanish from an old French emigre who 
lived in Norwich. He also learned Romany from young 
. Ambrose Smith, the Gypsy, called in Lavengro Jasper Petu- 
lengro. In this way he beat the schoolmasters at their own 
game, for he acquired languages of which they knew nothing. 

Certain details given by Borrow’s biographers throw light 
on his strange attitude to gentility. As we have seen, one 
of the oddities of his books is the recurrent attack on gentility 
on the one hand and, 9 n the other, the numerous occasions 
on which, however unfavourable the circumstances, he him¬ 
self is recognized as a •gentleman. It must be remembered, 
in this connection, that in Borrow’s time class distinctions 
were much more rigid than they are today? To be a gentleman 
an<^ the son of a gentlenfan carried considerable prestige: 
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the gentry were the top dogs. Now it is abundantly clear 
from Borrow’s books that if there are going to be top dogs, 
he is going to be one of them. But there are various ways 
of making yourself top dog: you may force yourself to thfc 
top, or you may pull the other dogs* down, or you may, as 
Borrow did, employ both methods simultaneously. But 
why was it necessary for him to employ either? The reason 
is, I think, that his pretensions to gentility were by no mmns 
secure. Theodore Watts-Dunton, who had a great regard 
for Borrow, described him as “shy, angular, eccentric, rustic 
in accent and locution.” His grandparents on both sides 
were farmers; his father was not an educated man and Had 
begun life as a private in the Guards. It was not until after 
the birth of his sons that he was given a commission; he was, 
in fact, what used to be known by the snobbish term “a 
ranker.” 

That Captain Borrow had been the object of social dis¬ 
crimination on this score is evident from this passage from 
the Appendix to The Romany Rye: 

“Whether the rage for gentility is most prevalent among the 
upper, middle or lower classes it is difficult to say; . . . it is the, 
writer’s opinion, however, that in no class is it more strongly 
developed than in the lower; what they call being well-bom goes 
a great way amongst them, but the possession of money much 
further. . . . Their rage against, and scorn for, any person who by 
his courage and talents has advanced himself in life, and still remains 
poor, are indescribable; ‘he is no better than ourselves,’ they say, 
‘why should he be above us?—for they have no conception that 
anybody has a right to ascendancy over themselves except by birth 
or money. This feeling amongst the vulgar has been, to a certain 
extent, the bane of the two services, naval and military. The writer 
does not make this assertion rashly; he observed this feeling at work 
in the army when a child, and he has'good reason for believing that 
it was as* strongly at work in the navy at the .same time, and, is^still 
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ranks? is frequently the cry; why are not brave sailors promoted? 
the Lord help brave soldiers and sailors who are promoted; they 
hpve less to undergo from the high airs of their brother officers, and 
those are hard enough to endure, than from the insolence of the 
men. Soldiers and sailors^promoted to command are said to be in 
general tyrants; in nine cases out of ten, when they arc tyrants, they 
have been obliged to have recourse to extreme severity in order to 
projgct themselves from the insolence and mutinous spirit of the 
men,—‘He is no better than ourselves: shoot him, bayonet him, 
fling him overboard !’ they say of some obnoxious individual raised 
above them by his merit. Soldiers and sailors in general, will bear 
any amount of tyranny from a lordly sot, or the son of a man who 
has ‘plenty of brass’—their own term—but will mutiny against the 
just orders ol a skilful and brrve officer who is ‘no better than them¬ 
selves.”* 


When Captain Borrow retired from the army the family 
settled in Norwich and George was sent to Norwich Grammar 
Scho r ql. His father would hardly have been able to pay the 
school fees out of his modest pension, but he was able to 
obtains free scholarship for George, who attended the school 
as a day boy. These “free boys,” as they were called, were 
•looked down on by the boarders, many of whom were the 
sons of the county gentry. To George, who, checked by his 
father’s disapproval at home, had an instinctive urge to 
impress his schoolfellows, this humiliation must have aggra¬ 
vated his class-consciousness and his general sense of in¬ 
feriority. It accounts, too, for the tall stories which he told 
and for his posing as a Gypsy by dyeing his face. If he 
couldn’t be distinguished as a gentleman, then he would be 
distinguished as a vagabond and adventurer. In choosing a 
title for the second part of his novel he gave himself the best 
of both worlds:,.the “Romany Rye’* means the Gypsy 
pentkman. 
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On the publication of The Bible in Spain Borrow was 
taken up by London society and lionized. In letters to his 
wife he described some of his experiences with* evident 
gratification. * 

“Today I breakfasted at the Prussian Ambassador’s with 
Princes and Members of Parliament. I was the star of the 
morning.” At a grand soiree “the people came in throngs 
to be introduced to me. Tonight I am going to the Bi&op 
of Norwich, tomorrow to another place, and so on.” At 
last the world was taking him at his own valuation and he 
was evidently delighted. But not for long. Being proud 
and sensitive, he probably soon came to realize that society 
regarded a literary Hon more as a* zoological raHty than as 
one of themselves, and the grand parties soon lost their 
savour for him. “I suppose I must stay in London through 
next week,” he wrote to his wife. “I have an invitation to 
two grand parties and it is as well to have something for 
one’s money.” His disillusionment was soon ^complete. 
“I did wrong not to bring you when I cafne, for without 
you I cannot get on at all. . . . My place seems to be in our 
own dear cottage.” 

Years later, long after the triumph of The Bibk in 
Spain had died down and the days of lionizing were over, 
Lavengro appeared. The critics and the public received 
it coldly, and Borrow, deeply disappointed and humiliated, 
felt that society had turned against him. He retaliated by 
despising society. The most effective way to do this was 
to declare that he had proudly refused to be lionized on the 
previous occasion. In the Appendix The Romany Rye he 
abolished the brief plunge into high society by the simple 
method of denying* that it ever *cook pl^ce. “Having the 
proper pride of a gentleman and a^scholai, he did not, in th^ 
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year ’43, choose to permit himself to be exhibited and made 
a zany of in London.” This statement, which flatly contra¬ 
dicts th% passages I have quoted from the letters written in 
the year ’43 to his wife, is similar to the one in which he 
vehemently denied thit he had ever called Lavengro his Life 
despite the fact that there was abundant evidence that he had 
frequently done so. To conclude from both that Borrow 
lied deliberately would be a gross misreading of his character. 
Borrow’s personality was built up of paradox. His arrogance 
was a protective screen against the acute sense of inferiority 
caused by his father’s disapproval. He admired and dis¬ 
liked his father; he hated school and schoolmasters and there¬ 
fore scorned Latin and Gfcek, but he acquired forty languages 
and set up to be a man of learning; he constantly cocked^ 
snooks at gentility, both true and false, and constantly 
exhibited himself as a gentleman. For him there was no tiling 
illogical in all tills, because for him reason and fact had little 
significance. He was incapable of reasoned argument: 
when # he spoke*or wrote, he did so out of the feelings of the 
moment. He professes to scorn only false gentility and 
servility to rank and money and here and there in the 
Appendix he writes excellent sense on the subject, but sooner 
or later the distinction breaks down, the issue becomes con¬ 
fused, and gentlemanly crowns are cracked indiscriminately. 
Having laid himself open, as he thought, to be snubbed by 
society by consenting to be lionized in the days of The Bihle 
in Spain , he was apt to snub anyone who dared to express 
admiration for his books. 

His attitude to his fifllow writers is characteristic, but while 
noting it we must not forget the contributing factor that it 
was primarily his jnterest in languages thit drew him to books. 

Indeed he must he unic^ie among writers for hTs lack of 
* 6 * 
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interest in literature. In spite of his command of languages 
his knowledge of their literatures seems to have been sparse 
and we may search Lavengro in vain for the copious informa¬ 
tion about foreign literatures of which he boasts. He accepts* 
Homer as one of the greatest of poett, but belittles the rest 
of the Greek and Latin classics on the strength, one suspects, 
of a very small acquaintance with them, and compares them 
unfavourably with the Norse and the Welsh poets. Greek 
literature comes off very badly in this passage from Lavengro : 

“I never associate Vulcan and his Cyclops with the idea of a forge. 
These gentry would be the very last people in the world to flit 
across my mind when gazing at the forge from the bottom of the 
dark lane. The truth is, they are highly unpoetical felkws, as well 
they may be, connected as they are with the Grecian mythology.” 

So much for Greek poetry. But what did Borrow know 
of it? Not much, one would think, or he would have 
remembered that Vulcan is a Roman and not a Greek god: 
the Greek god of die forge is Hephaestus—a slip,«perhaps, 
but a curious one, especially in a writer who «sets up to be a 
philologist. As for the literatures of modern Europe, he 
mentions with admiration that greater French Borrow, 
Lesage, and the immeasurably greater Spanish Borrow, 
Cervantes, but if we exclude the numerous Welsh poets on 
whom he heaps undiscriminating praise, the foreign writers 
named in his books would make a remarkably small list. So 
would the English. He reveres his master Defoe, admires 
Bunyan and Fielding, and allows that Shakespeare has done 
things “beyond the genius even of Homer.” But in non** 
of his remarks on writers ancient orstnodem is there thj 
smallest trace of originality. More surprising still is his 
»attitude to his contemporaries. The Waverley Novels were 
all published during his lifetime, Lyrical ^Ballads five yesyrs 
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before his birth. The Prelude when he was forty-seven; 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, the 
Brownings were his close contemporaries. He admired 
'Scott and declared that he was a greater poet than Homer, 
and “by far the greatest, with perhaps the exception of 
Mickiewicz . . . that Europe has given birth to during the last 
hundred years.” He admired him as a novelist, too, but here 
he*had, in Borrow’s eyes, one fatal shortcoming: “owing to 
his rage for gentility, Scott must needs become the apologist 
of the Stuarts and their party.” By doing this Scott showed 
sympathy with, or at least tolerance of, one of Borrow’s pet 
aversions, the Roman Catholic Church. As a punishment 
for Scott’s “Charlie o’er the water nonsense” and his glorifi¬ 
cation of Popery, “God, who knows perfectly well how any¬ 
where to strike,” smote Scott and deprived him of his wealth 
and gentility. 

1*1 the twenty-second chapter of The Romany Rye Borrow, 
in an amusing and obviously concocted anecdote, makes an 
anonymous attack on Wordsworth. He tells how, while 
leading his horse through a pleasant valley, he comes upon 
“a genteelly dressed individual,” lying on his back in a field 
and snoring loudly. An open book lay beside him. His 
snores became so loud that Borrow “felt alarmed for his 
safety” and woke him. The following conversation ensues: 

“‘Excuse my curiosity/ said I, ‘if I inquire what may induce you 
to come and sleep in this meadow?’ ‘To tell you the truth,* 
answered he, ‘I am a bad sleeper.’ ‘Pray pardon me,* said I, ‘if I 
tell you that I never saw one sleep more heartily.’ ‘If I did so,’ said 
the individual, ‘I am hiiolden to this meadow and this book; but 
I am talking riddles, and will explain myself. I am the owner of a 
very pretty property, of which this valley fprms part. Some years 9 
ago, however, up started a person who said the property was his; 

, a *la\Sfsuit ensued, and I was on the brink of losing my all, when. 
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most unexpectedly, the suit was terminated in my favour. Owing, 
however, to the anxiety to which my mind had been subjected for 
years, my nerves had become terribly shaken; and no soqfter was 
the trial terminated than sleep forsook my pillow. I sometimes, 
passed nights without closing an eye; I took opiates, but they rather 
increased than alleviated my malady. About three weeks ago a 
friend of mine put this book into my hand, and advised me to take 
it every day to some pleasant part of my estate, and try and read a 
page or two, assuring me, if I did, that I should infallibly fall asleep. 

I took his advice, and selecting this place which I considered the 
pleasantest part of my property, I came and lying down, com¬ 
menced reading the book, and before finishing a page was in a dead 
slumber. Every day since then I have repeated the experiment, 
and every time with equal success.’ ‘Dear me,’ said I, ‘how very 
extraordinary! Do you think that yoA going to slee£> is caused 
by the meadow or the book?’ ‘I suppose by both,’ said my new 
~:quaintance, ‘acting in co-operation.’ ‘It may be so,* said I; ‘the 
magic influence docs certainly not proceed from the meadow alone; 
for since I have been here I have not felt the slightest inclination to 
sleep. Does the book consist of prose or poetry?’ ‘It consist^ of 
poetry,’ said the individual. ‘Not Byron’s?’ said I. ‘Byron’s!’ 
repeated the individual, with a smile of contemptj^no, no there 
is nothing narcotic in Byron’s poetry. I don’t like it. I used to 
read it, but it thrilled, agitated, and kept me awake. No; this is 

not Byron’s poetry, but the inimitable-’s’—mentioning a name 

that I had never heard till then. ‘Will you permit me to look at 
it?* said I. ‘With pleasure,* he answered, politely handing me the 
book. I took the volume and glanced over the contents. It was 
written in blank verse, and appeared to abound in descriptions of 
scenery; there was much mention of mountains, valleys, streams 
and waterfalls, harebells and daffodils. These descriptions were 
interspersed with dialogues which, though they proceeded from the 
mouths of pedlars and rustics, were of the most edifying description; 
mostly on subjects moral or metaphysical, a^d couched in the most 
gendemanly and unexceptionable language, without the slightest 
mixture of vulgarity, cjpars^aess or pie-bald grammar. Such ap- 
* peared to me to be the contents of the book; tut before I could 
form a very clear idea of them, I founcf myselftaodding, and J sut- < 
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prising desire to sleep coming over me. Rousing myself, however, 
by a strong effort, I closed the book, and, returning it to the owner, 
inquire^ of him, ‘Whether he had any motive in coming and lying 
down in the meadow, besides the wish of enjoying sleep?* ‘None 
whatever,* he replied; ‘^indeed, I should be very glad not to be com¬ 
pelled to do so, always provided I could enjoy the blessing of sleep; 
for by lying down under trees, I may possibly catch rheumatism, 
or be stung by serpents. . . .’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘you need give your¬ 
self no further trouble about coming here, as I am fully convinced 

that with this book in your hand, you may go to sleep anywhere. 

> »> 

Borrow goes on to describe a literary tea-party which he 
-attended twenty years later. 

“The discourse turning* upon poetry, I, in order to show that I 
was not more ignorant than my neighbours, began to talk about 
Byron, for whose writings I really entertained considerable admiFa- 
tion, though I had no particular esteem for the man himself. At 
first, I received no answer to what I said—the company merely 
surveying me with a kind of sleepy stare. A length a lady, about 
the ageNf forty, with a large wart on her face, observed in a drawling 
tone, # ‘ That sh^ had not read Byron—at least smce her girlhood— 
and then only a few passages; but that the impression on her mind 
was that his writings were of a highly objectionable character.* ‘I 
also read a litde of him in my boyhood,’ said a gendeman of about 
sixty, but who evidently, from his dress and demeanour, wished to 
appear about thirty, ‘ but I highly disapproved of him; for not¬ 
withstanding he was a nobleman, he is frequently very coarse, and 
very fond of raising emotion. Now emotion is what I dislike,* 
drawling out the last syllable of the word dislike. ‘There is only 

one poet for me—the divine-’ and then he mentioned a name 

which I had only once heard, and afterwards quite forgotten, the 
name mentioned by the snorer in the field. ‘Ah! there is no one 
like him!’ murmured>some more of the company; ‘the poet of 
nature—of nature without its vulgarity.’ ” 

If we were to accept these storied as fact, we would feel a* 
littjp sceptical, a?tpr learning that Borrow had onljr once cast 
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a brief glance over the contents of one of the poet's books, 
of his qualifications for criticizing him. What strikes us, 
in any case, is that Borrow’s description of the subject-toafter 
of the poem, which is evidently Wordsworth's Prelude , is a ' 
very close description, if we omit th/ morals, metaphysics 
and “unexceptionable language," of Borrow’s own books. 
What can be the reason for his violent dislike of Words¬ 
worth’s poetry, which there was every reason to suppose he 
would have valued highly? 

Of Borrow’s knowledge of modem literature, Egmont 
Hake, who knew him well, says this : 

• 

“His conversation would sometimes (um on moden^ literature, 
with which his acquaintance was very slight. He seemed to avoid 
reading the products of modem thought lest his own strong opinions 
should undergo dilution. We were once talking of Keats, whose 
fame had been constandy increasing, but of whose poetry Borrow’s 
knowledge was of a shadowy kind, when suddenly he put a stop 
to the conversation by ludicrously asking, in his stroqf v#ke, 
‘Have they not been trying to resuscitate him?’ ” 

His only recorded mention of Tennyson is that he wrote 
“duncie books"; for the rest, only Dickens has his approval. 
In a letter to his Spanish friend Don Luis de Usoz y Bio, he 
wrote of Dickens as “a second Fielding, a young writer who 
... has evinced such talent, such humour, variety and pro¬ 
found knowledge of character, that he charms his readers, 
at least those who have the capacity to understand him." 
Frances Power Cobbe, who, it should be remembered, dis¬ 
liked Borrow, reports a conversation in which she mentioned 
the Brownings to him. “What did hevhink of the Brown¬ 
ings? Oh, he had heard the name; he did not know any- 
•thingofthem. Since<Scoft, he readcio modern writer. . . ." 

His attitude to Wordsworth, a ♦ poet y/hom, by etrery ^ 
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probability, he ought to have esteemed, can be explained 
only by jealousy. The Prelude had been published in the 
year before Lavengro and had been received with praise. The 
critics had condemned Lavengro and complained that it was 
full of the vulgar talk of Gypsies and other low characters. 
Hence Borrow’s sneer at Wordsworth’s “dialogues, which, 
though they proceeded from the mouths of pedlars and 
rustics, were of the most edifying description . . . and 
couched in the most gentlemanly and unexceptionable lan¬ 
guage, without the slightest mixture of vulgarity, coarseness or 
giebald grammar.” In the case of The Prelude we may allow 
some excuse for jealousy, especially in a man of Borrow’s 
abnormal 1 disposition, and I cannot help feeling that it was 
his disposition as well as his indifference to books that dicta ted 
his attitude to his other contemporaries. To a writer with 
great ambition and an acute sense of inferiority, every other 
living writer is a rival. But Borrow, as we have seen, had 
an infallible remedy for unpleasant facts: he employed the 
method of Lord Nelson. He put the telescope to his blind 
eye, and, lo and behold, the unpleasant facts were simply 
not there. Borrow alone remained. 

In discussing Lavengro and The Romany Rye I said that 
Borrow was unable to create living characters and offered 
evidence in support of that statement. I had reached that 
conclusion after reading the four books and before I knew 
anything of his life and character beyond what he himself 
conveys through his books. But if I had approached him 
from the opposite direction, that is, if I had begun with his 
biographers, I would? certainly not have expected, from what 
I had learnt of his personality, to find masterly character¬ 
drawing in his brooks. Why ? Becauie the creator of living* 
chaActers must be a person of the widest sympathies, one 
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who is able to step outside his narrow self, with its partialities . 
and antipathies, and get inside the skins of all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of men. Of this Borrow was incapable. He had 
been driven into himself in early childhood and there he • 
constructed a fantastic personality with f which to impress the 
world and screen his own deep sense of inferiority. Such a 
man is far too occupied in imposing himself upon others to 
allow others to make much impression on him. He canqpt 
abandon himself to others because his thoughts are always 
fixed on himself. 

I have already quoted Borrow’s terrible description of that 
attack of “the horrors'’ which fell upon him in Mumper's 
Dingle. The morbid fears he describes so vividly fre typical 
of what we know of his nature. Psychologists tell us that if 
"Sc sexual urge is not fulfilled in the normal way it takes the 
form, in many instances, of vague, unfocused fears. Others 
say that such fears are an indication of suppressed homo¬ 
sexuality. Stekel holds that “every phobia is a punishment 
exacted by the consciousness of guilt.” The consciousness of 
guilt, in Borrow’s case, would doubtless be due to his sup¬ 
pressed antagonism to his father and the result of it—his 
sexual insufficiency. It is not, I think, fantastic to trace the 
unconscious utterance of this sense of insufficiency in various 
passages of his writings, in which, like many of us, he accuses 
others of his own secret failings. To take a single instance, 
there is that story of his childhood in Lavengro in which he 
boldly grasps the viper while his elder brother, his father’s 
favourite, shrinks from it in terror. 

Such, as I see him, was George Borrow, a modem Laocoon 
whose great physical strength and mental energy were 
chwarted by a sense of inferiority which drove him to fritter 
v away much of his creative power in ctrugglps with imaginary ( 
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. enemies; the bom nomad condemned for the greater part 
of his life to live a life of respectable domesticity; a man 
of*warm affections and violent hatreds who concealed 
• a profound diffidence behind a facade of aggressive 
arrogance. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

C RITICISM is not a science. However impartial ahe 
critic may try to be, he is swayed not only by his own 
particular tastes and prejudices but by the thought and fashion 
of his period, and when all’s said and done, the best he ©an 
do is to record honestly his own reactions. The majority of” 
the intelligent readers of today will,*! believe, findfit difficult 
tp understand the enthusiasm of the Borrovians for Lavengro 
and The Romany Rye . In both books he will find things to 
admire and enjoy, but the shapelessness and seeming aimless¬ 
ness, the lack of focus of this strange romance as a whole will 
tax his endurance to the utmost and he will find it impossible 
to echo the appreciation expressed by such critics as George 
Saintsbury and Augustine Birrell. Saintsbury, in his essay 
on Borrow, makes statements which show an astonishing mis¬ 
reading of Borrow’s character. “He is the one English 
writer of our time,” he says, 

“and perhaps of times still further back, who seems never to have 
tried to be anything but himself; who went his own way all his life 
long with complete indifference to what the public or the publishers 
liked, as well as to what canons of literary form and standards of 
literary perfection seemed to indicate as best worth aiming at. A 
most self-sufficient person was Borrow, in the good and ancient 
sense, as well as, to some extent, in the Vnse which is bad and 
modem.” 

It woujd be wrong to attribute* these extraordinary state¬ 
ments to superficiality and lack of perception in the Critic.* 

94 
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.Saintsbury was not one of our greatest critics, but he was a 
critic with an immense zest for good literature who had read 
widely % and deeply in the literatures of several languages. 
•The explanation, or jart of it, is that when the essay was 
written, some fifteen years before the turn of the century, 
the study of psychology was in its infancy. The passage is, 
in fact, an illustration of the enormous change which the 
psychological approach has worked in literary criticism since 
then. Nor is that the only consideration. When Saintsbury 
wrote his essay little was known of Borrow’s life and 
character. The first biography. The Life , Writings and 
Correspondence of George Borrow , by W. I. Knapp, was not 
published *until 1899; Herbert Jenkins’s Life appeared in 
1912, Clement Shorter’s in 1920 and Seton Dearden’s, T\±e 
Gypsy Gentleman , in 1939. With the knowledge we possess 
today we would reverse almost every one of Saintsbury’s 
statements. So far from never trying to be anything but 
himseff^Borrow was largely occupied in trying to be some- 
1 thing .else, and so far from being indifferent to what the 
public and the publishers liked, we know that he tormented 
. himself for years in the fruitless attempt to make Lavengro a 
popular success greater than The Bible in Spain , and that when 
the critics and the public received it unfavourably he re¬ 
sponded, in the notorious Appendix to The Romany Rye y by 
heaping upon them a vitriolic contempt which betrayed a 
temper far removed from indifference. As for “self- 
sufficiency in the good and ancient sense,” poor Borrow was 
haunted all his life by a crippling sense of insufficiency; hence 
his self-sufficiency “in* the sense which is bad and modem.” 

The fact that the criticism of Saintsbury and Birrell was 
uninformed by psychology and by a greit deal of biographical 5 
information whid^ was unpublished at the time accounts for 
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their misreading of Borrow’s character and for the radical- 
difference of their approach and that of the other Borrovians 
to Lavengro and The Romany Rye from that which modem 
ideas impose on the reader of today. • 

A little knowledge is proverbially a dangerous thing. The 
Oedipus complex, the Inferiority complex. Relativity and 
the Quantum theory are bandied about among the buns and 
teacups today with an ingenuous glibness; but the better- 
informed reader, as he notes Borrow’s persistent boastfulness, 
his account of his father’s attitude to him, and his detailed 
descriptions of his attacks of hysteria, is in a position to read 
between the lines, and as a result is compelled to approach 
Borrow’s portrait of himself with a certain scepticism. And 
t)iere are other differences. The information we now have 
about the appalling struggle which the writing of books cost 
Borrow points simply to his lack of technical equipment. 
Borrow had no literary standards and principles, no know¬ 
ledge of the various methods of approach and corflftruction 
which are a part of the stock-in-trade of most” writers of any * 
pretensions. Saintsbury and, to a less degree, Birrcll attri¬ 
buted many of Borrow’s peculiarities—failings, we would • 
call them—to the deliberate choice of a skilled writer who 
scorned to follow convention, and they express themselves 
as charmed by this wilfulness. So it is that our preconcep¬ 
tions and those of the Borrovians about the character of the 
author influence, willy-nilly, our and their appreciation of 
the work. This ought not to be so, but until the human 
race has bred an inhumanly infallible critic it will continue 
to be so. 

There is another point to be noticed in our divergence 
from the Borroviank. Our reaction to Lavengro and The 
Romany kye is, curiously enough, much) closer to tkat .o£ 
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•their first critics than to that of the Borrovians who succeeded 
them. How are we to account for this? The reason is, I 
think, that the Early Victorian reading public consisted for 
"the most part of the qpper classes, and the upper classes were 
a highly conventional body. Their view of the lower classes 
was that they should do their duty in that state of life to 
which it had pleased God to call them, and of their own class 
that it should observe a proper distance between itself and 
its inferiors. To hobnob with every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
on equal terms, tc* frequent public-houses and set up as a 
ajftnoisseur of beer and, worse still, to drive a tinker’s cart 
about the country, was fo behave with a deplorable lack of 
dignity; ind to travel long distances on foot and wash in 
stagnant, leech-infested pools was not the behaviour of <l 
gentleman. Nor was it anything but disgusting to read of 
a gentleman doing these things and to peruse long anecdotes 
and dro gues from the mouths of low characters. Hence 
the unpopularity of Borrow’s novel. But for a gentleman 
condtfct himsJlf thus in default of better transport an d 
accommodation in order to distribute copies oi The Bible to 
• a benighted people was a very different matter. Hence the 
enormous success of The Bible in Spain. But before very 
long ideas changed. Jasper Petulengro’s "wind on the 
heath” ceased to suggest an imperfectly closed drawing-room 
window and became the symbol of escape from an excess of 
respectability into a paradise of unconventionality. Ruskin 
was prea chin g the dignity of labour and self-conscious under¬ 
graduates, armed with spades, were driving out of Oxford 
in hansoms to work oh Ruskin’s road; Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son had made an inland voyage in a canoe and explored the 
Cevennes in company with a dc*dc?y; *and soon Saintsbury ' 
.himself, with Wild Wald in^ Packet as his Baedeker, was 
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tramping the Principality in the footsteps of Borrow. To* 
a few devoted disciples Borrow became a prophet and 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye a sacred book. 1 
Today things have changed again. . Class distinctions are* 
breaking down, hiking and the frequentation of pubs have 
become to large numbers of people an ordinary part of life, 
and so Lavengro’s explorations of darkest England have 
inevitably lost something of their strange attraction, wfiile 
his excursions into the fantastic, when, for the purpose of 
embellishing his story, Borrow abandons his memories for 
romantic invention, have become less convincing than dfcy 
seemed to our grandfathers and great-grandfathers. What 
to them seemed romantic to us is apt to seem melodramatic, 
and I should say that charm , that quality which Saintsbury, 
Birrell and many others found in Borrow’s work, is the last 
word we would apply to his work today, in whatever other 
terms we might praise it. m 

To what readers, then, are Borrow’s books to be recom¬ 
mended today? There is no difficulty about The Bible in 
Spain . To all who are capable of enjoying a travel book 
which is also a book of adventures it can hardly fail to appeal. * 
“I do not know whether it is really true to Spain and Spanish 
life,” wrote Saintsbury, “and, to tell the exact truth, l do 
not in the least care. If it is not Spanish it is remarkably 
human and remarkably literary, and those are the chief and 
principal things.” Actually it is also remarkably Spanish. 
To the reader who has any acquaintance with Spain it recalls 
with peat vividne* the unique spirit of that grim and 
impressive country. In the impressions of wayside inns, of 
horsemen riding over desolate country, groups of villagers, 
and coundess other Subjects riicre Is something of the inde¬ 
finable and unforgettable spirit the paintings and etchings 
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•of Goya, who died in voluntary exile at Bordeaux seven 
years before Borrow arrived in Spain. The two men have 
something in common. Both were impulsive and can- 
»tankerous and both were haunted by terrible imaginings, 
although the grim fantasies painted by Goya to decorate a 
room in the Quinta del Sordo, his home outside Madrid, 
were based on the horrible realities of the French occupation, 
while Borrow’s “horrors” were the figments of neurosis. 

If Goya had been fifty years younger, he and Borrow might 
have met in Spain. A portrait by Goya would have thrown 
a penetrating light on Borrow, and we might have had, too, 
a reminiscence by Borrow of a meeting between them, filled 
out with the dialogue he could write so well and manipulate 
so brazenly to display the writer as the principal figure qpl 
the scene, which in this case he certainly would not have been. 

I have already said all that needs to be said of Wild Wales 
to commend it to the right reader, who will hardly be the 
generaTieader. It is when I come to the strange and shape- 
’ less romance (Sailed Lavengro and The Romany Rye that the 
task of recommendation becomes delicate. It depends, more 
• than most books, on the particular kind of reader. I can 
believe that the schoolboy who is a sufficiently persevering 
reader not to be put off by those passages in which, for a 
page or two, Borrow indulges his foibles—his philology, his 
anti-Romanism, and so on—will be enthralled by the strange 
and constantly changing scenes through which Lavengro 
makes his desultory way; but the critical adult, the reader 
who is aware not only of matter but also of style, structure, 

% skill in shaping characters and displaying them in action and 
interaction, will find the book uncongenial and irritating if 
read for its owp sake. *But although extremely unsatis - 1 
jfacto:$ as a work«of art,* it is a document of extraordinary 
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interest to the reader who knows something of the life and • 
character of its writer and, in addition, something of psy¬ 
chology. To such a reader I would recommend '-hat he 
equip himself for the romance by first reading Seton DeardenV 
biography The Gypsy Gentleman. Primed with that, he will 
find the novel a fascinating study. From it emerges a very 
different man from the man Borrow tried to convince us 
that he was, different even from that very different cne 
whom, contrary to his intention, he succeeded in presenting 
to us. When we come to know him as he was, we find 
much to admire. Though egotistical and self-centred, he 
was hospitable and generous: letters found after his death 
showed that he had given help to many who were In trouble. 
Throughout his life he had to fight against a handicap un¬ 
known to more normal people. He was the victim of a 
crippling mental instability, thwarted of his true vocation 
and compelled, for the greater part of his existence, to lead 
a life for which he was totally unfitted; yet a man of many 
fine qualities of mind and body—a prodigious memory, un- * 
tiring energy, great curiosity, great physical strength and 
courage; a fine horseman and swimmer, expert in the use • 
of his fists. Many people found him unlikable, yet for those 
who could break through his formidable barrier of self- 
defence or who, because he felt himself at ease with them, 
did not encounter that barrier, he was a man of impressive 
and attractive personality. 

When I opened my copy of The Times on the 22nd of 
May, 1947, a heading caught my eye—“Neglected Grave of 
George Borrow,” followed by the siib-heading “A Gypsy 
Woman’s Pilgrimage.” I am kindly allowed to quote from 

‘ the article that followed. 

c ' 

“A reader of The Times who recendy visited the grave of George* 
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• Henry Borrow in the Brompton Cemetery writes that he was 
distressed by its neglected state. The tomb is a slab of weather- 
. worn ajid crumbling stone, cracked by a bomb splinter, and indis- 
% tinguishable among the maze of tombstones, plinths, and crosses 
which have long outlried the memories of those for whom they 
were erected. 

“It is with great difficulty that the inscription can be deciphered: 

‘In loving remembrance of George Henry Borrow, Esq., who 
4 ied July 26th, 1881, at his residence Oulton Cottage, Suffolk, in 
his 79th year. Author of The Bible in Spain, Lavengro—and 
other works. In hope of a glorious resurrection.’ 

“The officials of the cemetery state that, so far as is known, the 
gfave is never visited, and certainly it has not been attended to for 
many years. j 

“Yet it ^ras visited recently by a descendant of one of those who 
flocked to kiss the hands and garments of the gentleman gypsy. 
She was a gnarled old crone, who wore the wealth of her tribe on 
her fingers and from her ears. The reason for the pilgrimage was 
obscure. The gorgio gentleman was once the friend of her father, 
and sW^ould remember visiting the grave with him as a girl and 
, later just before he died. She thought that she could remember the 
gorgio? and she Knew that he had been friendly and honest and kind. 
She did not know of any other gypsy who remembered him.” 

More recently a notice has appeared in the same newspaper 
announcing that admirers of George Borrow have had the 
tomb repaired and that the grave is now well cared for. 
Both the damage and the restoration would have pleased 
Borrow, I think, if he could have known of them; the 
damage because it gave him a posthumous share in London’s 
ordeal and the restoration because it testifies to the admiration 
and fame for which he hungered. 
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